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INTRODUCTION 

A serious enzootic staphylococcal infection of lambs characterized 
by abscess formation in the joints and elsewhere, is prevalent in the 
tick-infested areas of Britain. Where the central nervous system is 
affected by a contiguous lesion, the symptoms resemble louping-ill ; 
this clinical similarity to louping-ill brought the disease to the notice 
of M’Fadyean (1894), who isolated a slightly chromogenic Gram- 
positive micrococcus from affected lambs and differentiated the 
disease under the name of pyaemic spinal meningitis. Stewart and 
Ponsford (1937) isolated a similar organism but, in view of the fact 
that mening tis was inconstant, preferred the general term of tick 
pyaemia.”” Later Taylor, Holman and Gordon (1941) recorded that 
the causal organism resembled Staph. aureus. 

Although the term pyaemia is generally accepted it will be shown 
ater that the disease can take the form of a fatal bacteraemia, the 
description ‘‘ enzootic staphylococcal infection in lambs associated 
with tick- bite“ is therefore more appropriate for these studies. 

The purpose of this paper, the first of a series, is to define the 
nature of the disease and to point out the frequency of its occurrence 
in combination with other infections. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Enzootic staphylococcal infection is restricted to tick- infested 
pasture; it has been recorded as prevalent in Northumberland 
Stewart and Ponsford), in Scotland (Taylor et al.) and in Ireland 
Foggie, 1943). Lambs appear to be infected soon after birth and, 
n those escaping fatal septicaemia, the lesions are usually noticed 
between the second and fourth weeks of life. Animals surviving the 
nfection as lambs may show chronic abscesses when killed at the 
end of the year. The disease has been observed in Blackface, Cheviot, 
Half-bred and Greyface lambs. 

The incidence is fairly high on tick-infected farms. Thus 
WFadyean found that half the cases of suspected louping-ill were 
«tually pyaemic spinal meningitis. Stewart and Ponsford carried 
ut 209 examinations on dead lambs and recorded 100 cases of pyaemic 
infection ; they recorded pyaemia as alone responsible for the death 
of 80 lambs. Taylor et al. examined 69 dead lambs and found 
widence of pyaemia in 20 lambs. Additional lambs must be 
wsumed to have died from the septicaemic form, which was not 
— by these writers, while surviving lambs suffer from marked 
debility. 

The seasonal incidence is dependent on both the activity of ticks 
ind the presence of young lambs, hence the disease is usually limited 
te April, May and the beginning of June. 


The Association of Staphylococcal Infection with Other Diseases 
in the Same Animal 

Stewart and Ponsford record that Clostridium welchii type D 
fection may co-exist with pyaemia; Taylor et al., in addition, 
mention the frequency of concurrent infections with louping-ill, 
tick-borne fever and pyaemia and because of this, before attributing 
death to pyaemic conditions alone, a differential diagnosis must be 
made. To facilitate this the following routine tests were carried 
out where appropriate. 


RovuTINE TEsts 


I. Louptnc-ILt.—Blood samples from the jugular vein were 
collected into 3 per cent. sodium citrate solution and this was later 
diluted to one in five with sterile saline. 0-05 ml. of this mixture 
Was injected into mice intracerebrally. 

Parts of the cerebrum, cerebellum and medulla oblongata were 
uten from dead lambs and pulped in a sterile mortar, sterile saline 


was added to give a suspension of about one in 100 and 0-05 ml. of 
his Suspension was injected into mice intracerebrally. 
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When infection occurred, mice developed typical symptoms five 
to nine days after inoculation. 

Sections of cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla were prepared 
and stained by haematoxylin and eosin. Perivascular infiltration 
was accepted as indicating louping-ill infection. 

2. Tick-BorNE Fever.—B!ood smears were made from live 
lambs with a febrile reaction, the smears were stained by Leishman’s 
stain and neutrophils and monocytes were examined for the presence 
of tick-borne fever bodies. Where the lamb’s temperature was 
normal 20 ml. of blood was removed from the jugular vein and 
inoculated subcutaneously into a susceptible sheep. Febrile reaction 
four to six days after injection denoted infection and blood films 
made during the period revealed T.B.F. bodies. Impressions made 
from the spleens of dead lambs occasionally exhibited neutrophils 
containing the inf ctive agent. 

3. ENzootic STaPHyLococcaL INFECTION.—Smears stained by 
Gram’s method were prepared from the heart blood, liver and any 
organ which showed evidence of suppuration and examined for the 
presence of staphylococci. Plates of 5 per cent. sheep blood agar 
medium were inoculated with material from the same sites and 
incubated at 37° C. for 24 hours. If colonies of staphylococci were 
obtained they were tested for coagulase production and haemolytic 
activity. 

4. Putpy Kripney DiskAsE.— The contents of the small bowel 
were filtered through paper pulp until a clear fluid was ‘obtained. 
This was injected in 0-5 ml. quantities into mice intravenously. If 
the filtrate proved toxic, the toxin present was typed by mixing 
1-6 ml. of filtrate with 0-4 ml. of different types of antitoxins in vitro 
and inoculating mice intravenously with 0-5 ml. of each mixture 
after the, toxin and antitoxin had been in contact for at least 30 
minutes. The antitoxins employed were Cl. welchii types A, B and 
D. The lamb was considered to have been affected with pulpy 
k dney disease if type D toxin was identified in the bowel filtrate. 

In addition to the above method of diagnosis, cultural tests were 
sometimes employed. Tubes of cooked meat (horse flesh) medium 
were inoculated from the intestinal contents of the lamb. After 
four days’ incubation at 37°C. 1-6 ml. of supernatant fluid was 
p petted off from these cultures and tested for the presence of 
CL. welchii toxins by the toxin-antitoxin neutralization tests described 
above. 

5. AcuTe LAMB Dysentery.—The methods employed for diagnos- 
ing this condition were similar to the above. Acute lamb dysentery 
was d’agnosed if type B toxin was detected in the bowel contents 
of the affected lamb, 


The following cases are included to illustrate the variety of inter- 
current infection during the spring of 1941 and 1942. 

Cask 1.—A Cheviot lamb, about two weeks old, heavily infested 
with ticks. The animal was dtad when brought to the laboratory. 

Post-mortem Findings.—The liver was slightly fatty and the left 
kidney, which was enlarged, contained a quantity of purulent material 
especially in the vicinity of the pelvis. The right precrural lymphatic 
gland was enlarged and haemorrhagic. 

By employing the methods already described, the only evidence 
of disease, apart from macroscopic findings, was the isolation of a 
coagulase-positive haemolytic staphylococcus from the kidney and 
heart blood. 

Diagnosis. Enzootic staphylococcal infection. 

Case 2. A Cheviot lamb of about four weeks of age. Numerous 
ticks adherent to the inner aspect of both fore and hind legs. 

The animal was moribund when brought to the laboratory and 
it was killed by bleeding after 20 ml. of blood had been withdrawn 
from the jugular vein. This blood was immediately inoculated 
subcutaneously into a normal sheep. 

Post-mortem Findings——Numerous abscesses present in the liver 
substance. Small abscesses present in all lobes of the lungs. Fibrin- 
ous pericarditis. Abscess formation in left hock joint. From all 
these lesions coagulase-positive haemolytic staphylococci were 
obtained in pure culture. 

The bowel contents were examined for toxicity and the brain for 
the presence of louping-ill. Neither toxin nor louping-ill virus was 
detected. 

The sheep which had been inoculated with the lamb’s blood 
developed a febrile reaction on the fifth day after inoculation, and 
a blood film taken at the height of the febrile reaction revealed the 
presence of the infective agent of tick-borne fever. 
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Diagnosis.—Enzootic staphylococcal infection and tick-borne fever. 

Case 3.—A half-bred lamb aged three weeks. The animal was 
comatose and heavily infested with ticks. Small local abscesses were 
present in the vicinity of the tick-bites. The lamb was killed by 
bleeding and a sample of blood inoculated into a normal sheep. No 
febrile reaction occurred. 

Post-mortem Findings—The liver, kidneys and lungs were all 
congested. Excess of pericardial fluid was present in addition to 
endocardial haemorrhages. Neutralization tests ifdicated that 
Cl. welchii type D toxin was present in the bowel contents. Media 
inoculated from the heart blood and liver yielded pure cultures of 
coagulase-positive haemolytic staphylococci. 

P Diagnosis. Enzootic staphylococcal infection and pulpy kidney 
isease. 

Case 4.—A Cheviot lamb of about four weeks of age. The animal 
was dead when brought to the laboratory. 

Post-mortem Findings—The liver was slightly fatty and sub- 
capsular petechiae were found in the kidneys. Both lungs were very 
congested and contained numerous haemorrhages. Cultures from 
the liver indicated the presence of coagulase-positive haemolytic 
staphylococci. No toxin was detected in the bowel contents. Mice 
inoculated with an emulsion of brain tissue developed typical louping- 
ill after a period of seven days. 

Diagnosis.—Enzootic staphylococcal infection and louping-ill. 

Case 5.—A Blackface lamb about two weeks old, heavily infested 
with ticks. The animal was dead when brought for examination. 

Post-mortem Findings.—Petechial haemorrhages in kidneys and 
lungs. A few epicardial petechiae. Congestion of small intestine. 
Louping-ill not detected. Cultures from the liver yielded coagulase- 
positive haemolytic staphylococci. A bowel filtrate proved toxic to 
mice; the toxin was identified as CI. welchii type B. 

Smears from the spleen did not show any evidence of tick-borne 
fever. 

Diagnosis —Enzootic staphylococcal infection and lamb dysentery. 


From these cases it will be observed that staphylococcal infection 
can occur by itself or co-exist with at least four other infections. 
Indeed, it is sometimes found that more than two infections are 
present in the one lamb. 

These examples illustrate the difficulty which may be experienced 
in reaching a diagnosis as to the true cause of death. Thus a staphylo- 
coccal infection was probably responsible for the fatal outcome in 
Cases 1 and 2, but Cases 3, 4 and 5 were infected with a fatal disease 
in addition to the staphylococcal infection and death was probably 
accelerated by the combined infection. 


Clinical and Pathological Findings Associated with the Naturally 
Occurring Disease 


Enzootic staphylococcal infection can be recognized in two main 


forms. 

(i) The Acute or Septicaemic Type.—Death is sudden, the lamb 
rarely being found alive, and the carcase is invariably tick-infested. 
Autopsy reveals the presence of numerous petechiae in the majority 
of the viscera and haemorrhages in the epi- and endocardium. The 
lungs frequently contain large numbers of small congested areas and 
inflammation may be found in the liver, spleen and kidneys. Excess 
pericardial, pleural or peritoneal fluid is encountered in some cases. 
The whole pathological picture suggests a toxaemia, and the diagnosis 
of staphylococcal infection can only be established by the isolation 
of the infective agent, together with the careful elimination of acute 
lamb dysentery, pulpy kidney disease, louping-ill and tick-borne 
fever. 

(ii) The Chronic or Pyaemic Type——If a lamb which becomes 
infected with the staphylococcus survives infection for 48 hours it 
is likely that a pyaemic case will result. At this stage the infection 
is usually noted by the shepherd who observes that the lamb is stiff 
and unwilling to follow the ewe. The animal lies down frequently 
and appears to be in considerable discomfort. On examination it is 
frequently found that one or more of the limb joints are enlarged 
due to a fluctuating swelling which is hot and painful to the touch. 
The lamb may salivate profusely, and although not willing to move, 
will feed greedily if held to the ewe. In some lambs costochondral 
abscesses may be palpated along the chest wall or at the sternal 
region. Abscesses are occasionally encountered in the vicinity of the 
mandible. 

The temperature varies considerably and is of little value in assess- 
ing the condition of the animal. Death may occur after a period 
of one to several days as a result of the function of vital structures 
being mechanically impaired. Nevertheless, many lambs which 
contract the pyaemic type of disease do not die. In those the joints 
are generally found to be affected. 

The t-mortem examination of a lamb affected with pyaemia 


reveals a variety of findings depending on the location of the organisms 
in the tissues of the body. 


Thus abscess formation may be present 


— 


in one or more situations. Externally numerous ticks and tick-bites 
are usually observed and these are especially noticeable in the axilla 
and the inner aspect of the hind limbs. They may, however, be found 
in practically any part of the carcase. On removal of the skin, 
abscess formation may be found associated with the superficial 
tick-bites and suppuration may extend into the subcutaneous tissue 
and underlying muscle groups. The tendon sheaths in the vicinity 
of joint capsules, in addition to the joints, are favourite sites for the 
multiplication of the organisms. The main joints affected are those 
of the limbs and also the costochondral articulations in the thoracic 
wall. Abscesses in the latter situation frequently produce a localized 
pleurisy in their immediate neighbourhood. he lungs are rarely 
found to be affected with abscess formation but the pericardium and 
myocardium are frequently suppurative. Diaphragmatic abscesses 
are occasionally observed. The liver appears to be the main organ 
in which the staphylococci localize. Large single abscesses or 
numerous smaller lesions may be present in the liver substance. 
The spleen in some instances contains a few abscesses and the kidneys 
in many cases are involved in the pyogenic process. Other tissues, 
such as the thymus and adrenal glands, have been found to be 
suppurative in advanced cases of the disease. A detailed examination 
of the central nervous system often reveals some interesting features. 
If the dorsal portion of the skull be removed and the vertebral co!umn 
severed along its entire length, an abscess is frequently found in the 
meninges of the brain or spinal cord. In most cases the abscess 
can. be traced from the muscle group in the vicinity of the vertebrae, 
between the bony structures of the vertebral column to the coverings 
of the spinal cord. A considerable area of the meninges may be 
affected in the thoracic or cervical regions. These lesions explain 
the occurrence of “ crippled” lambs which have no obvious joint 
abscesses and which are commonly mistaken for louping-ill cases 
due to the type of paralysis produced by the suppurative meningitis. 


Summary 

A specific enzootic staphylococcal infection in lambs of various 
breeds occurs on tick-infested farms throughout Britain. This 
infection is characterized by the development of suppurative foci 
in different parts of the body including the skin, musculature, tendon 
sheaths, joints, viscera and meninges. In addition to the pyaemic 
form of disease, an acute infection also occurs, the diagnosis of which 
can only be made by bacteriological methods. The disease frequently 
co-exists with other infections such as louping-ill, lamb dysentery, 
pulpy kidney disease and tick-borne fever. 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 

In a report recently issued by the Royal College of Physicians 
(Social and Preventive Medicine Committee) on student health 
services, reference is made to a “ disquieting position.” According 
to the report (says the Medical Correspondent of The Times), thete 
is a serious amount of sickness among university students, an almos 
complete indifference by many university authorities to any measure 
of preventive medicine, sadly deficient facilities for students who 
are ill, and only perfunctory attention, from the point of view d 
health, is paid in some instances to matters of diet and lodgings 
The report recommends that the universities must accept far greatt’ 
responsibility for the health of their students. Other recommend 
tions are as follows: 

Arrangements should be made for medical examination afte 
entry and for periodical examinations during the student's sta! 
at the university to detect physical and mental disabilities and © 
indicate the available means for securing advice or treatmeti 
Medical nursing care should be available to students who are i 
Inspection of lodgings should be undertaken by special officers © 


the university, who should pay attention to the health aspects d 
all lodgings. Steps should be taken to improve the diet of student 
including the provision of canteens and other facilities. F 

The report is careful to point out that medical examination W’ 
not be used to exclude students. In conclusion the report sugges 
that a special medical officer might do for universities and college 
what an industrial medical officer does in an enlightened industri 


concern. 
* * * * * 


Sir John Anderson has been elected President of the Parliament 
and Scientific Committee for the coming year. The Chairman ¥! 
be Mr. M. P. Price, M. p. 
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The Economic and Public Health Advantages of 
Centralized Slaughtering* 
By 
W. J. BRENNAN, DxVINE, M.c., F. R. C. v. S., b. v. S. XI. (VICT.) 


Cuter VETERINARY OFFICER, BIRMINGHAM 


In the period between the two great wars an increasing interest 
was taken by government departments, local authorities and the 
general public, in the hygienic handling of our meat supplies, the 
establishment of public abattoirs and the humane slaughtering of 
our food animals. 

As preventative medicine developed and the origin of many human 
complaints caused by contaminated food supplies became better 
known and understood, it led to the passing of regulations to 
improve our meat supplies. It was recognised by the general public 
that meat, unless properly and hygienically handled and subjected 
to expert inspection, might prove a dangerous -food. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Meat Inspection issued a report in 1921, and 
as a result of this report, in 1922 the Ministry of Health recom- 
mended their Memorandum on a system of meat inspection for 
adoption by local authorities. The adoption of the provisions of 
this Memorandum throughout the country was a progressive step 
further towards uniformity of meat inspection. The Public Health 
(Meat) Regulations of 1924 came into force April, 1925, and since 
their introduction our meat supplies have been better protected. 

These regulations require that notice of slaughter must be given 
to the local authority and the carcase of a bovine or swine retained 
for three hours from the time of slaughter, to give the meat inspector 
an opportunity of inspecting it. This provides for the inspection 
at the time of slaughter or soon afterwards, when the organs, 
together with the carcase, are available for examination. Such 
provisions prevent traffic in diseased meat. The regulations further 
provide for the cleanliness of slaughterhouses, stores, stalls, shops 
and meat transport vehicles. 

The methods of slaughter of our food animals, which varied a 
good deal in different districts of the country, was the subject of 
many public discussions and published articles. The slaughter of 
these animals was made uniform by the passing of the Slaughter 
of Animals Act, 1933. 

If the above provisions for the protection of our meat supplies 
are to have general effect it is essential that the authorities in 
whose areas slaughterhouses are situated should provide a skilled 
and adequate meat inspection staff. 

During the ten years previous to the outbreak of the recent war 
it was evident from published annual reports of food officers that 
the percentage of condemnations of diseased and unfit meat was 
far greater in our public abattoirs than among the private slaughter- 
houses, which implies that those getting their supplies through the 
public abattoir received greater protection from diseased and un- 
sound meat than those obtaining their supplies from private 
slaughterhouses. This indicates the public health advantages of 
having our food animals slaughtered at large abattoirs rather than 
at many small private slaughterhouses. I am aware that a_per- 
centage of our meat traders are not in favour of centralized 
slaughterhouses. 

In May, 1935, at a meeting held at Tamworth and called by the 
Midland Council of Butchers’ Associations, the meat traders 
strongly opposed the Government’s proposals for centralized 
slaughtering: it was feared in many places that the closing of the 
private slaughterhouses and replacing them by public abattoirs 
would interfere with the butchers’ freedom of trade, and that the 
erection of the public abattoir would be so costly it would cause an 
increase. in the price of meat as well as an increase in the local 
rates. 

Despite these views, it is well known that in towns where a public 
abattoir and private slaughterhouses co-existed, the price of meat 
which came through the abattoir was not above that obtained 
through the private slaughterhouses, and, further, where public 
slaughterhouses have been established some years they are paying 
concerns. 

In 1932 the authorities of the City of Coventry undertook, as a 

ublic health measure, to close the private slaughterhouses, num- 

ring 43 in their area, and open a central abattoir. The abattoir 
was opened in October, 1932, and all the private slaughterhouses 
were closed by the end of January, 1933. This example of public 
health reform might, with many advantages, be followed by other 
local authorities. 

Owing to the emergency of war time, when the man- power em- 


* Delivered as the Benjamin Ward Richardson 8 of the 
Royal Sanitarv Institute, November 14th. 1945. Reproduced from 
— Journal of the Institute (January, 1946), Vol. LXVI, No. I. pp. 


ployed in the meat trade, as in other trades, was reduced, it was 
tound necessary by the Ministry of Food, in order to meet the 
demand for man-power for H.M. Forces, and to ensure the equable 
distribution of meat to the civilian population, to introduce partial 
centralization of slaughtering throughout the country. 

As a result of this move great economies were achieved. The 
number of men employed in the slaughtering of animals and the 
distribution of meat was materially reduced; much redundant 
vehicular traffic utilized in the distribution of animals and meat 
was eliminated. The number of slaughterhouses was cut down 
from 16,000 private slaughterhouses and 130 public slaughterhouses 
to 512 slaughtering centres. Without this centralization the number 
of personnel released from the meat trade for service in H.M. 
Forces could not have been reached. Further, this centralization 
contributed to reduction in the number of meat inspectors required. 
It is only logical to accept that the great reduction in the personnel 
employed in the trade must eventually have the effect of reducing 
the cost of meat to the consumer. 

Further economies were brought about by the saving of many 
by-products which it was not a paying proposition to collect under 
the private slaughterhouse system that previously existed. 

In 1930 the Ministry of Agriculture issued a report of their 
Technical Committee, The Abattoir Design.” This report, with 
special plans, describes the layout of abattoirs which were consi- 
dered suitable for this country. 

In 1932 the Economic Advisory Council issued a report on the 
Slaughtering of Livestock. 

These reports are most helpful, but it is a moot point if any 
rapid progress towards centralization would have taken place under 
peace-time conditions. The shock and upheaval of war brought 
about the centralization which obtains to-day. We have had over 
five years’ experience of slaughtering centres, which forms 3 per 
cent. of the former number of slaughterhouses, and I believe that 
expert economists would agree a great saving has been accomplished. 


INSPECTION OF MEAT 

For complete meat inspection it is essential that the living animals 
should be examined immediately previous to slaughter. This is 
necessary for the detection and prevention of spread of contagious 
diseases. It becomes a routine inspection in a public abattoir or 
large slaughtering centre, but it is not practicable in a district 
where many private slaughterhouses are functioning. It is also 
desirable that the meat inspector should be present at the time of 
slaughtering and see the viscera as it is removed from the carcase. 
The examination of the viscera, in a fresh state, is of the greatest 
assistance to the inspector in giving a judgment on the carcase. 
If the viscera are found diseased it indicates that a more searching 
inspection of the carcase is required. If tuberculosis is found in 
any of the viscera the carcase lymph glands should be incised in 
every such case. 

In a district where many private slaughterhouses are in existence 
it is rarely possible for the inspector to be present at the time of 
slaughtering, when the healthy or diseased condition of the viscera 
is more easily discernible. 

The examination of the carcase should be carried on outside 
the slaughtering apartment, in a good light, preferably in daylight. 
In all cases the general characters of the meat have to be taken 
into consideration—the colour, odour, moisture and consistency: 
the proportion of fat; the condition of the lymph glands and serous 
membranes, bowels and joints; the presence of abscesses or parasites, 
and the signs of natural death. 

The conditions necessary for an adequate meat inspection are 
more likely to be found in large slaughtering centres which are in 
daily use for the slaughter of large numbers of animals than in 
small slaughterhouses which are used (as many private ones are) 
only one or two days a week. 

It is well known to all food inspectors that meat which is found 
free from disease at the time of slaughter may subsequently become 
dangerous as a_ food. Owing to certain post-mortem changes, 
brought about by failure properly to cool the carcase, and un— 
hygienic handling, meat may readily become putrid. In unclean 
and badly ventilated slaughterhouses, without proper equipment, 
the carcase may become contaminated with bacteria from the floor, 
intestinal contents, dirty knives or other equipment. Such con- 
tamination, particularly where there is no cold store, and especially 
during hot weather, may give rise to putrefaction in the meat; such 
meat is liable to cause food poisoning to the consumer. 

The bacterial contamination which gives rise to that condition 
can be better controlled at large slaughtering centres, where there 
is constant supervision which does not obtain in many small 
slaughterhouses, some of which are not provided with proper cooling 
rooms and cold stores. It is in the small slaughterhouses, situated 
in unhvgienic surroundings and used intermittently, that this 
trouble is most often seen. 

The great necessity for strict cleanliness of the slaughterhouse 
and the clean handling of the carcase was recognised when chilled 
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beef was being sent to this country from South America. It was 
found that the most strict cleanliness was necessary to continue 
the economic working of the trade. The live animals were hosed 
down and passed through a foot bath before slaughter. The 
slaughterhouse men, who were dressed in clean, washable overalls, 
were made to keep themselves clean. All slaughter equipment was 
sterilized. The slaughterhouse and cooling rooms were washed 
down and disinfected daily, and every precaution taken to prevent 
the meat becoming contaminated on the way to this country. 


Col Stores 

Every slaughterhouse should be provided with a cooling room 
and cold stores. Where they exist the meat trade can be carried 
on to the best advantage. The meat may be stored without being 
affected by the weather. The meat trader can carry on his business 
without having to rush slaughtering to meet sudden large demands; 
wastage of meat, in consequence of the weather, does not occur. 

The quality of the meat is improved by being kept for an 
appreciable period after slaughter. In the cooling room, with a 
complete circulation of air, the carcase may hang for 24 hours to 
get rid of the animal heat and, later, passed to the cold stores. 

In an abattoir where ample cold storage is provided there need 
not be any hitch in the even flow of animals for slaughter. The 
cold stores prevent possible serious loss during hot weather. It 
overcomes the disadvantage of a glut in animals and ensures sup- 
plies during a period when few animals are being sent for slaughter. 


By-PRODUCTS 

Undoubtedly when 16,000 private slaughterhouses were in use in 
the country there was a considerable loss of many by-products 
of slaughtering. Owing to the isolated position of many of these 
slaughterhouses and the distances from centres where by-products 
were handled it was not economic to arrange for their collection. 
In order to get full use of by-products they have to be processed 
in the fresh state, e.g., intestines used for sausage casings. Other 
by-products, such as endocrine glands, must be collected in the 
fresh state, kept under special conditions until processed and in 
sufficiently large quantities to be worth while to collect. 

In large slaughtering centres the collection of certain organs of 
the animals, which have not much nutritive or monetary value in 
the retail shops, is a paying proposition; whereas in the small slaugh 
terhouses where a few animals are dealt with weekly it is not usually 
worth the trouble and expense to prepare regularly tripe, sausage 
casings—other by-products are not considered. During the past 
five years regular collection from large slaughtering centres in this 
country has been made of the following: 


Spinal cords from the ox. 

Pituitary body from the ox. 

Livers from the ox. 

Pancreas from the ox, calf and sheep. 
Supra-renal from the ox. 

Testicles from the bull, ram and boar. 
Ovaries from the cow, ewe and pig. 

These are all used for the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. 
Other by-products which can be economically dealt with from large 
centres are—blood for the extraction of serum and the clot used 
as a fertilizer; pig hair and hair from ox tails used for padding: 
feet, hoofs and tendons used for glue manufacture; leg bones for 
knife handles; feet from which neatsfoot oil is extracted; oesophagi 
or weasands prepared for special sausage casings; gall collected: 
bladders, clean, blown and dried, used as containers; carcases and 
parts of carcases which are found diseased and unfit, may be dealt 
with in special digesters for the manufacture of meat fertilizers 
and the recovery of fat for commercial uses. 

From all of these by-products, which have a high residual value, 
salvage material can be recovered from large slaughtering centres. 
whereas if the 16,000 slaughterhouses were continued much of this 
material would be wasted. 


DisposaL or Unsounp Meat 

Unsound meat has a value, not as an article of human food, but 
as a commercial commodity, and the owner is entitled to that value. 
Where a large slaughtering centre is established the local authority 
provides a plant for the processing of such meat and recovering 
the residual value. It is not practical to instal such a plant unless 
there is a constant supply of material to keep it working regularly, 
and this does not apply in connection with small slaughterhouses. 
Throughout the country, in connection with small slaughterhouses; 
unsound meat is either buried or burned and, therefore, a complete 
loss. When meat has been inspected, judged as unsound, and has 
been surrendered by the owner, it should not pass out of the 
custody of the local authority until it has been rendered unusable 
as an article of food. 

I must here remark that I do not wish it to appear that I am an 
opponent of all private slaughterhouses. I would like to emphasize 


that taking the country as a whole, I consider the small, part-time 
slaughterhouse is not economic, but I know of several private 
slaughterhouses that are models, run on up-to-date business lines 
with all modern hygienic equipment, where slaughtering takes place 
daily and the best use is made of the by-products. Many bacon 
factories with slaughterhouses attached have a large daily kill 
where all the animals and carcases are submitted to regular inspec. 
tions. Such slaughterhouses should be continued, whether the, are 
municipal, co-operative, or privately owned. They are large 
slaughtering centres which provide for the protection of the con- 
sumer and prevent wastage of by-products. 

am of the opinion that where you have many small slaughter. 
houses not functioning at least five days a week, it is a public health 
and commercial advantage to replace them by one large slaughtering 
centre, where you have constant inspection of the living animals as 
well as the carcases and offal, and where by-products and condemned 
meat can be handled economically. 

In view of our experience during the past five years, I consider 
there is a strong case for continuing large slaughtering centres and 
the elimination of small, part-time slaughterhouses. In large 
slaughtering centres, fully employed throughout the week, an 
adequate system of meat inspection can be economically arranged 
and thus provide greater protection for the consumer. Slaughtering 
at large centres ensures greater economies in man-power employed 
in the meat trade; much saving would accrue in the utilization of 
by-products and condemned meat; it would give greater facilities 
for the processing of internal organs (tripe, sausage casings, etc.): 
it would cheapen the collection of hides. 

CONCLUSION 

To sum up, I consider the following advantages are derived from 
the establisment of large slaughtering centres : — 

(1) By the regular inspection of live animals, contagious disease 
is detected and its spread prevented. Diseased animals are dealt 
with in a special casualty department. 

_ (2) Where there is a large number of animals slaughtered, whole. 
time meat inspectors are necessary. This ensures regular and strict 
inspection at the time of slaughter, thus preventing diseased and 
unsound meat reaching the public. 

(3) Owing to constant supervision by inspectors, it provides for 
the fulfilment of the Slaughter of Animals Acts. 

(4) Slaughtering is conducted with the greatest convenience and 
cleanliness and with less man-power than would be required in 
numerous small slaughterhouses. 

(5) The provision ot ample cold stores prevents the disadvantages 
of seasonal short supplies and gluts. 


QUICK MILKING TECHNIQUE 

“An increased yield of up to 10 per cent. and a considerable 
reduction in the total time taken up by milking are the chief 
benefits claimed by those who have tried the quick-milking tech- 
nique which has become so popular in America,” states the Farmer 
and Stock-Breeder in a recent issue and proceeds: “ Washing and 
massage of the udder with a warm cloth, the first important feature 
of the method, produces reactions similar to those caused by the 
warm, moist mouth of the calf. Prompt drawing off of the fore 
milk and application of the teat cups takes advantage of this 
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reaction and the cow lets down her milk in a matter of three to 
four minutes. 

Much of the research work which has perfected the technique 
of the method has been carried out by the De Laval Separator Co— 
the American equivalent of the Alfa-Laval Co. In that countr 
cases of milking times reduced by half—from 105 minutes to # 
minutes in one case—have been reported. A rapid uence of 
operations is essential. If the teat cups are not applied immediately 
the massage has done its work, the effect is lost. 

“Cows, which are creatures of habit, seem to take about three 
weeks to. train to the new method. For a few days production may 
fall slightly, but at the end of a month increases of 12 per cent 
have been reported in this country. The actual time saved seems 
to vary. although always substantial. This is probably becaus 
the method demands a good layout and milkers well on their toes 
It therefore calls attention to slight inefficiencies which may former!’ 


have passed unnoticed.” 
* * * * * 


A new sub-division, the Army Veterinary Corps, has recently 
been added to the Air Surgeon’s Office, Washington, D.C. Lt.-Colonel 
B. D. Blood has been assigned to that office and thus becomes the 
first Chief Veterinarian of the Army Air Forces. The functions of the 
A. AF. veterinarian include formulating Air Force veterinary policies 
exercising professional and technical sunervision over veterinan 
personnel of the Air Forces, and co-ordinating A.A.F. veterinat 
matters with civilian and other veterinary agencies. 
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THE PROFESSION AND MEAT CONTROL 


UTRITION is a vital subject to all at the present day. 

Governments the world over are deeply and gravely con- 
cerned about feeding the people. Unfortunately, it is 
scarcity that has brought nutrition into greater prominence, 
but, scarcity apart, there is a genuine and, we believe, a 
lasting realization of the importance of the proper feeding of 
all men; a desire to see that all get an adequate share of the 
wholesome and health-giving products of bountiful Nature. 
Hotsprings and F. A. O. are indications of the definite strivings 
of men to see that none shall go without.“ 

We naturally applaud such efforts, but as a profession we 
are entitled to be heard when we say that although food in 
plenty is necessary, every precaution must be taken to ensure 
that the food is wholesome. During times of scarcity the 
vigilance of the inspectors should not be relaxed, as there is 
a tendency in some quarters to pass foodstuff which, in 
ordinary times, would be considered as unfit. Relaxation of 
standards is particularly dangerous in times of want, as spoilt, 
diseased or contaminated foodstuff will more readily give rise 
to outbreaks of disease in underfed people, than in those 
that are well-nourished. It should be subject to inspection 
at every stage before it reaches the consumer, and that 
inspection must be thorough and should not be haphazard. 
Our American allies have done this during the War, and in 
some areas our own colleagues in the R.A.V.C. carried out 
similar duties. 

Now we must look forward to the future of food produc- 
tion and supply in this country. Much publicity has been 
attached to progressive developments in milk production, 
although much still remains to be done. Less publicity has 
been given to the fact that some centralization of the abattoir 
service has been brought about during the War, and that 
this has been accompanied by the grading of fat stock before 
slaughter. Despite these improvements under the Ministry 
of Food, the meat inspection service has remained hap- 
hazard and unequal. Nevertheless, we have learned some of 
the advantages of centralization, and it is now generally agreed 
that we cannot revert to the multitudinous independent 
slaughterhouses of pre-war days. 

We do not wish to reiterate here all the arguments put 
forward in the Association’s memorandum on the production 
of meat and milk, but now is the time when these recom- 
mendations should be put into effect. Certainly its main 
proposal, that a national abattoir and meat inspection service 
should be inaugurated under proper veterinary supervision 
and in active liaison with veterinary field services, needs 
implementation in the interests of the producer and the meat 
purveyor, as well as the consumer. 

For many years it has been realized that such a cen- 
tralized system of meat production and inspection would be 
to the advantage of the consumer. It would secure a more 
uniform ante- and post-mortem inspection, better hygienic 
conditions for slaughter and meat preparation, cooling and 
conditioning, a more regular and efficient staffing, as well as 
a quality of meat of unrivalled safety and wholesomeness. 
In addition, the conditions of a fully working centralized 
slaughterhouse would ensure that slaughter was always 
carried out along the most humane lines, a factor of great 
concern to the consumer, as well as to the producer and 
butcher. 

There would be considerable advantages to the members of 
the meat trade. Over and above the fact that they would 


be producing meat of a high quality and safety, they would 
have the economic advantages arising from the conservation 
and full utilization of all by-products. Meat of more 
uniform quality could also be more rapidly graded for sale. 
All diseased meat could be handled efficiently and treated so 
as to render it safe for any subsequent use, and the few 
butchers that participate in the “slink” market would be 
discouraged from this practice. The meat trade would also 
have the advantage of knowing that the supervision of meat 
production and inspection would be made by a cadre of fully 
trained professional men whose one duty would be to uphold 
the high standards of the meat trade. 

For the producer, a centralized system of slaughtering has 
the advantage of securing a price which would ensure a fair 
market value to the farmer. Facilities for purchasing casualty 
animals of good meat grade would automatically form part 
of the service and would thus assist the farmer. 

Similarly, the centralized system would enable far better 
arrangements to be made for dealing with meat of inferior 
quality, and for preventing wrongful disposal of diseased 
products. Above all, the producer is likely to derive great 
advantage from the correlation of the post-mortem findings 
in the abattoir with the nature of disease in the country and 
its control in the field. 

Thus, not only is a centralized meat service desirable on the 
grounds of public health, but as was pointed out by Major 
DeVine in his recent lecture published in our current issue, 
it is equally desirable on economic grounds. 


ABSTRACTS 


[The Ecology of the Sheep Tick, /xodes ricinus L. 1.—The Seasonal 
Activity in Britain with Particular Reference to Northern 
England; I1.—Host Availability and Seasonal Activity. IE, 
A. (1945.) Parasitology. 36. 142-152; 153-157.] 

I.—Milne draws attention to the findings of MacLeod and other 
workers on tick activity, i. e., the periods of tick infestation of the 
sheep host which correspond with the periods during which the 
parasite is active on the ground. It appears that, in Britain, there 
are usually two peaks of female tick activity during the year, one of 
these being in the spring and the other, of lesser magnitude, in the 
autumn. During summer the activity is slight and in winter it is 
practically absent. Milne shows, however, that there are exceptions 
to this biannual type of activity for only one annual peak was found 
to occur at Hethpool in north-eastern Northumberland and in the 
Ettrick Valley, southern Scotland, and in the Hill o’Fare area in 
Aberdeenshire. In the first two localities this single peak is in 
April-May, while in the Aberdeenshire area it is in July. The author 
considers that the theory of control of tick activity by temperature, 
hitherto perfectly reasonable, is not now tenable as a result of his 
findings. The range 45° to 60° F. average weekly maximum shade 
temperature, which corresponds to spring and autumn conditions 
in Britain, being regarded as the limits during which activity occurs, 
it was found that, at Hethpool, there was a spring female tick activity 
confined to the 45° to 60° F. range but no fresh autumn outbreak 
when the temperatures again passed through the same range. At 
Crag, in south-western Cumberland, about half the annual female 
activity occurred at temperatures of 60° to 70° F., while in the Hill 
o’Fare area practically all the activity occurred between 60° and 
65° F. 

In addition to temperatures, the solar radiation, evaporativity and 
humidity of the macro-climate were investigated in relation to female 
tick activity and the tentative conclusion drawn by the author is 
that the duration of the humidity level during daylight, in conjunction 
with temperature, may partly decide the amount and extent of activity 
in summer. Where spring activity occurs, male and female ticks 
appear in small numbers a few wecks before the nymphs, but the 
bulk of male, female and nymphal spring activity is concurrent, their 
curves having peaks at approximately the same date. Spring larval 
activity starts later than that of males, females and nymphs, the peak 
being about one month later. ‘Theories of seasonal activity, e.g., the 
“ two-brood,” the diapause, the temperature control, and the ditferent 
physiological races theory, are discussed. 
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II.—A “‘ two-brood ” theory has been suggested as an explanation 
of the rhythm in seasonal activity of Ixodes ricinus which, in certain 
areas in Britain, infests sheep heavily in spring and autumn, but is 
practically absent from sheep in summer and winter. If the theory 
is valid, then a tick-infested grazing, kept free of sheep and other 
domestic animals from the start until well past the peak of the normal 
active season, should show a prolongation of activity into the normal 
off-season. Milne has tested this theory three times on two farms 
at Hethpool and Crag in north-eastern Northumberland and in 
south-western Cumberland respectively. He found that when sheep, 
the chief hosts of J. ricinus, were withheld from a grazing until up 
to three weeks after the normal spring peak of female activity there 
was no appreciable prolongation of activity into the normal summer 
off-season. More than half the female ticks actually available during 
the whole spring season were unfed when activity ceased and this 
was due to the withholding of hosts. Milne therefore considers the 
““two-brood ” theory is untenable as the complete explanation of 
bimodal annual activity. It was also found that an increase over 
the normal for a grazing in sheep-stocktaking density lowers the 
average infestation per sheep, for the season at least. Milne’s experi- 
mental data suggest that delay in stocking a grazing with sheep 
results in a slightly increased population of active female ticks, the 
small excess being a residue from ticks active earlier when no host 
was available, which is fairly quickly absorbed after reintroduction 
of sheep. The data also suggest that a varying proportion of the 
tick population becomes active each week throughout the season, 
increasing up to the peak and thereafter decreasing, while the average 
duration of individual activity in a natural population of female 
ticks is probably not more, perhaps less, than one month. The 
author indicates the practical applications of his findings to hill sheep 
farming and considers that farm stock can have the run of infested 
land in the normal off-seasons of activity without danger of infestation 
even if the land has not been grazed in the seasons of activity. Also, 
tick populations could be considerably reduced by grazing only 
during the off-seasons since a full blood meal is required by the 
female tick before she can lay eggs and the absence of hosts, particu- 
larly sheep, during the active seasons deprives the parasite of this 


essential meal. 
J. N. O. 


[Climatic Factors as Related to the Incidence of Equine Strangles 
in India, Minerr, F. C. (1944.) Ind. J. vet. Sci. 14. 75-94. 
Minett has correlated his data on the incidence of strangles in 

horses and mules, with meteorological data supplied by the India 

Meteorological Department. 

Strangles, as it occurs in Indian stud farms and remount depots, 
is chiefly a disease of the colder months. In the Punjab, for example, 
there seemed to be some degree of association between low absolute 
minimum temperatures and the onset of outbreaks. The association 
between climatic factors and strangles was most evident at the stud 
farms, where the stock was comparatively static. At the remount 
depots, observations were complicated by the importation of numbers 
of susceptible animals, often at a time when the weather was most 
conducive to outbreaks of strangles. 

In general, it could be said that strangles followed either periods 
of cold and rain, or periods when there was a hot dry wind, with 
liability to dust-storms. The relative resistance of donkeys to strangles 
was attributed to the thickness of their coats, and not to any inherent 
resistance of the species. 

Variation in the incidence of strangles from one year to another, 
could not be associated with climatic factors, and was probably due 
to the increase in numbers of immune animals immediately following 
an outbreak. Years of high incidence were usually succeeded by 
three or four years in which the incidence was low. After several 
such years of low incidence, outbreaks sometimes commenced in the 
hot season. 

In the control of strangles, insufficient attention has been paid to 
the necessity of protecting young horses from the effects of extreme 
cold and winter rain. 

2 I. W. B. 


Weekty WispoM 
History does not repeat itself, but historical situations recur.— 
Professor Woopwarp. 


Sponges of starch which will absorb up to 18 times their weight 
and yet are firm enough to retain the absorbed liquid are being 
made. These starch sponges may be used for internal surgical 


dressings to be absorbed in the body.—Vet. Med. 


“MEAT INSPECTION REMAINS SEPARATED FROM 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY” 


Under the above heading, in its issue of October, 1945, the 
Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association published 
the following editorial: — 

The War Food Administration was terminated by an executive 
order of the President on June 29th, 1945, and the control over its 
constituent agencies was at the same time returned to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. On August 18th, 1945, Secretary Clinton P. 
Anderson announced the first step in reorganizing the Department 
of Agriculture as authorized by the President. This first step 
consolidated more than a dozen offices and other agencies of the 
Department into a Production and Marketing Administration. 

In this reshuffle of offices and functions, the Meat Inspection 
Division remains split off from the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
which it logically belongs as an important component of the animal 
disease control service. This is a grievous disappointment to those 
who visualize and struggle for unified and more efficient mobiliza- 
tion of the federal veterinary service. It is especially disappointing, 
moreover, in View of the tacit assurance by former high government 
officials that the meat inspection service would be restored, after 
the “emergency,” to the Bureau from which it was removed, with- 
out warning, by an executive order of President Roosevelt in 
December, 1942. 

The new Production and Marketing Administration is crganized 
along “commodity” lines and consists of ten such branches, eight 
functional branches and an overall field service branch. The 
commodity branches are: livestock, dairy, poultry, fats and oils, 
fruit and vegetable, sugar, grain, cotton, tobacco, and special com- 
modities. The Meat Inspection Division is placed in the Livestock 
Branch which will also administer the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
the Insecticide Act of 1910, and the Wool Standards Act. 

In announcing the structure of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, Secretary Anderson said that it was based on re- 
commendations made after several weeks of study by a committee 
on organization headed by Milton S. Eisenhower, President of 
Kansas State College. In addition to Department of Agriculture 
officials, the committee included J. W. Tapp, Vice-President of the 
Bank of America; Gerry B. Thorne, Vice-President of Wilson and 
Company: and Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Executive Secretary of the 
National Cheese Institute. 

Ever since meat inspection was separated from the Bureau, efforts 
have been made by the Association and other agencies vitally 
concerned with livestock production and disease control to ensure 
the return of that service to its proper place. Again, early in 
August, a representative of the A.V.M.A. appeared before the 
Eisenhower reorganization committee and strongly urged the con- 
solidation of all agencies of the Department of Agriculture con- 
cerned with animal diseases in the Bureau of Animal Industry. It 
was pointed out that meat inspection has a significant relationship 
to the field control of animal contagions, particularly in helping to 
locate and trace sources or centres of animal infections; that the 
fight againt livestock disease is more important in the long run 
than an organizational linkage of meat inspection to a commodity 
set-up; that all trained veterinary personnel of the federal govern- 
ment should be under unified direction and command in case of 
need for speedy mobilization to deal with an outbreak of a foreign 
plague, such as foot-and-mouth disease. Furthermore, the com- 
modity idea entails the segregation of animal disease research into 
still another departmental branch so that field control work, inspec- 
tion work, and research are all handicapped by lack of close co- 
ordination. 

The reasoning which insists on the separation of agencies which 
are all vitally important to efficient animal disease control is 
difficult to fathom. Perhaps the very multiplication and piling up 
of governmental agencies, during a time when artificial controls 
had to be used, has reached the point where even the best-inten- 
tioned efforts at reorganization become hopelessly entangled and 
so fail to extricate related services from the maze of functions 
which modern government has assumed. To observers familiar with 
livestock health problems, however, it seems that, for the greatest 
good of the livestock industry, the various phases of the federal 
veterinary service should be in a single bureau comprising three 
principal divisions, (a) Animal Disease Research; (b) Animal Disease 
Control, and (c) Meat Inspection, including Meat Grading, and 
Poultry Inspection (segregated in the Poultry Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration). All of these services 
require veterinary administration, veterinary supervision, and veter- 
inary personnel. They deal with intimately related problems. Theit 
efforts should all be directed to a common goal: the betterment of 
the livestock and poultry industries, the advancement of agriculture. 
and the protection of the public health. Thus directed, thev can 
best promote the economic and social welfare of the nation. 

We believe this concept is fundamentally sound and must ulti- 
mately prevail. 
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MEMOIR 


— 


Dr. Fred Bullock, LL. DO., Barrister-at-Law 


Secretary and Registrar, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
1907—1946 

The sorrowful duty falls to me, as President of the College, of 
expressing the feelings of the profession in the grievous loss we 
have sustained, by the death of 
our beloved Secretary and 
Registrar, Dr. Fred Bullock. 

His relationship to us was 
unique; though not, de jure, 
one of the profession, he was, 
de facto, its very personification, 
and it is impossible to think of 
him as other than being one 
of us.“ No member has ever 
been more an integral part of 
the profession than he, who de- 
voted his life wholly to its wel- 
fare and advancement, and it is 
a sad truism to say, “ We shall 
not look upon his like again.” 
His zeal and energy were only 
equalled by his love for, and his 
devotion to duty, for which his 
capacities were immeasurable. 

Dr. Bullock’s quiet, unassum- 
ing manner served as a cloak to 
his brilliance of intellect, but 
only those who were his intimate 
friends and co-workers, could 
have even a slight knowledge of 
his wonderful abilities. His 
gentleness, diligence, thorough- 
ness and pleasing friendly man- 
ner, gave a nobility and dignity 
to loyal service—yet, one must 
add, none of us who had most 
to do with him in an official 
capacity, ever thought of him as 
the servant of the profession, 
but rather as its leading counsel- 
lor, and devoted friend. 

Although, officially, Dr. Bullock had been on sick leave since 
July last, he had kept in as close contact as possible with the 
office, by telephone, by visits to his home of Mr. Francis and 
myself, and even by personal attendance here, when he was 
physically quite unfit to do so. During this long period, it is true 
to say that his principal trouble and worry was that he could not 
play a fuller part in guiding and assisting the Council at a time 
when so many matters of major importance needed attention. This 
gtieved him deeply, as did also the fact that he felt that his absence 
was throwing excessive work upon the office staff, who by their 
loyal services throughout Dr. Bullock’s illness, clearly showed their 
profound sympathy and fond regard for him. 

No words of mine can do justice to the charm and character 
of Dr. Bullock. To my colleagues who had not the privilege of 
meeting him, but would know more of his personality, I would 
commend perusal of the 15th Psalm—which formed part of his 
funeral service. In this, the psalmist asks—and answers—the 
question, Domine, quis habitabit ? and, in beautiful language, des- 
ctibes the habit of life, as it was lived by our beloved friend. 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


Dr. Bullock was born in 1878, and held the office of Secretary 
and Registrar from February Ist, 1907, until his death; he would 
have been re-elected for his 40th year of service with the College 
in June of this year. He was proud of being a Staffordshire man, 
and took the earlier part of his education at Stafford Grammar 
School, and later at the Université de Caen, where he obtained the 
Diploma Superieur de Langue Frangais. 


For ten years he was Chief Clerk of the Higher Education 
Department of the Staffordshire County Council; County Council 
Inspector of Commercial Evening Schools, 1900-07 ; French Master, 
County Technical School, Stafford, 1902-07; Founder, Cercle de 
Francais de Stafford, and Member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. He was fully at home in French, German and Latin, and 
had a good working knowledge of most of the other European 
tongues. 

In 1916, Dr. Bullock married Miss Janet H. Lindsay Salmond, B.A. 


(Honours), London; M.A. St. 
Andrews ; LL.B. (Honours), 
London. His son, Wilfrid, is 


still serving abroad, as Captain 
in the Intelligence Corps. 

In 1924, he took the Inter- 
mediate LL.B. with Honours in 
Criminal Law, Constitutional 
Law and Jurisprudence, and the 
Final LL.B. in 1926, with 
Second-Class Honours, at King’s 
College, London University. He 
passed the examinations of the 
Council of Legal Education with 
First-Class Honours in the Law 
of Real Property, was eighth in 
order of merit in Part II exam- 
ination, and was called to the 
Bar at Gray’s Inn in 1926. In 
July, 1928, he obtained the 
Doctorate in Law (LL.D.), on 
which occasion he presented a 
thesis on, “The Law Relating 
to Medical, Dental and Veterin- 
ary Practice,” a standard work 
on the subject to-day. 

Only a few of the profession 
will be aware that Dr. Bullock 
held the honours of Officier de 
Ordre du Nichan Iftikhan of 
Tunis (1929), and Chevalier de 
la Legion d’Honneur (1934). 
Both these awards were made in 
recognition of the utilization of 
Dr. Bullock’s profound know- 
ledge of French literature, in 
bringing to light hitherto ob- 
scure facts regarding the open- 
ing up, by the French, of the 
Ivory Coast of Africa. In 1913, 
he published “La Fondacion de 

[Elliott & Fry. la Colonie Frangaise de la Cote 
d'Ivoire,” which refuted the generally accepted account of the 
foundation of the colony, and showed, by the quotation of original 
documents, including treaties made with the native Kings, that 
the Colony was secured to the suzerainty of France, by the explora- 
tions of Marcel Treich Laplere, and not of Capitaine Vinger, as 
then wrongly stated in the history books. 

Dr. Bullock was elected an Honorary Fellow of the Central 
Veterinary Society in 1929, and was the, recipient of the Society’s 
“Victory” Medal in 1944. He was a Member of the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers, a Member of the Court of the Company, 
and a Freeman of the City of London. 

In July, 1927, the President and Council of the College presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock with a silver tea and coffee service, as a 
mark of their deep appreciation of 20 years’ devoted service to 
the Council and the profession. ’ 

The office of Librarian was also held by Dr. Bullock, and it 
vould be true to say that he was the founder of the library, in 
which he took the greatest pride. Originally this was known as 
the War Memorial Library, but is now designated the Central 
Library for Animal Diseases, and is outstandingly the best of its 
kind in the country. 

Like many other busy men whose work is never done, Dr. 
Bullock was not only an omnivorous reader. in many tongues, but 
also found the time for a number of publications—unfortunately 
too few—of which the following may be mentioned: “La 
Fondacion” (see above), 1913; the “Handbook for Veterinary 
Surgeons,” 1927) 3rd gdition, 1936) ; “ The Law Relating to Medical, 
Dental and Veterinary Practice,’ 1929; “Notes on the Early 
History of the Veterinary Surgeon in England” (Paper to the 
History of Medicine Section, Royal Society of Medicine) ; “The 
Mulomedicina Chironis” (J. Comp. Path. & Therap.). He was 
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also a contributor to the I4th edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica,” and the Editor of Vol. IV, 1933, of General F. Smith’s 
“ History of Veterinary Literature.” 

Dr. Bullock’s linguistic abilities, together with his comprehensive 
knowledge of the profession, naturally led to his selection to the 
office of General Secretary of the International Veterinary Congress 
in London, in 1930, and there can be little doubt that his services, 
in a similar capacity, would have been sought for the next Congress 
in this country. 

The Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund also owes a_ great 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Bullock for his services as Secretary, for 
a period of over 30 years, during which, thanks to his personality 
and zeal, this insiitution has grown almost beyond recognition 

He was keenly interested in Freemasonry and in 1940-41 became 
Worshipful Master of Gray's Inn Lodge. At a later date he was 
offered and accepted the office of Secretary, which he gladly held 
up to the time of his death. 

Ihe war dealt heavily with Dr. Bullock. The evacuation of 
our headquarters and staft to Harrogate and their subsequent return 
to London, to a building which had sustained serious damage, 
must have taxed his store of energy to the utmost limit. In 
addition to the inconvenience engendered by the havoc wrought 
to Nos. 9 and 10, Red Lion Square, by enemy action, he had to 
cope with changes in and an acute shortage of staff. At the 
same time he was confronted with an enormous burden of excep- 
tional magnitude, associated with the drafting of a new Veterinary 
Surgeons Bill, and parliamentary action regarding other Bills, 
which imposed upon him a very heavy and continuous strain. 
Early in July last, he was unable to carry on any longer, and the 
Council elected a Committee consisting of the President and Past- 
Presidents, to make any necessary arrangements for his release 
from duty. This Committee immediately granted Dr. Bullock in- 
definite leave, with its most sincere wishes for a speedy recovery, 
little realizing that his work for us was almost done. During the 
first week of his vacation in July, he was taken more seriously 
ill, and had to return home shortly afterwards. His indomitable 
spirit brought him back to the office in December, when we all 
believed that he was on the way to recovery, but, in February 
of this year, he had to ente, a Nursing Home, from which he 
returned at his own request on February 12th, his death occurring 
suddenly and unexpectedly two days later. 

On behalf of the profession I wish to convey the deepest sym- 
pathy of us all to Mrs. Bullock and her son, on the great loss of 
a noble and devoted husband and father. 

A. B. MATTINSON, President, 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Personal Tributes 


From Dr. H. Edmund Davies, K.C., LL.D., B.C.L., Recorder of 
Swansea 

No tributes to Dr. Fred Bullock, however numerous and felicitously 
expressed, would be complete unless they included at least one 
from a member of Gray's Inn, of which he was so devoted a son. 

I first met Dr. Bullock in 1923, when he was beginning his study 
of the law at an age when most men are content to sink into 
middle-age passivity. But, as all who knew him will readily agree, 
I. was to him an unknown state and (with the uffailing 

elp of his brilliant wife) he devoted to his new studies such a 
degree of enthusiasm as put us far younger students to shame. 
Nevertheless, we soon realized that we could look to him at all 
times for help and he never failed to bring enlightenment to every 
legal topic he discussed. 

With the passing years our friendship grew stronger. In his 
private, as well as his professional, contacts Dr. Bullock was the 
essence of kindness, good humour and self-abnegation. I doubt 
that his ability always received the recognition it deserved, but 
for my part I can recall a thousand instances of an acute and 
courageous intellect which insisted on examining and testing for 
itself the most generally accepted concepts. 

To know Dr. Bullock was to love him, for of no man of my 
acquaintance could it be more truly said that he lived the Good 
Life. The world, his family and his friends are profoundly the 
poorer for his passing. 


From Dr. J. T. Edwards 

Writing shortly before his death, the late Henry Gray quoted 
Hunting as saying that the veterinary profession at any given 
time in its history was carried on the backs of not more than about 
four men. That may have been, however, merely his way of 


saying things and not to be taken for the literal truth. But it is 
well to recall that statement in writing any sort of appreciation 
of Fred Bullock. For, during his later vears, it had come to seem 
that in several emergencies it was looked to him, and him alone as 


it were, to carry the profession on his back. And that burden, as 


was apparent to some of us, was breaking him. 


All the time those of us who could recall the early days of his“ 


appointment to the post and had remained in his intimacy knew 
only too well that the rising generation whom he served was hearken- 
ing to the echo of four men, at any rate, who had powerfully 
moulded his tone and outlook when he came on the scene. And 
those four men, in whom courage and ability were so well matched, 
were no other than M’Fadyean at the lead of the colleges, Stockman 
at what is now “the Ministry,” Hunting leading the Societies, and 
Fred Smith as profound scholar and historian of the profession. 
With such men leading the profession it was small wonder that 
Fred Bullock early conceived it was abundantly worth his while to 
devote all his zeal and industry to improving himself in every 
possible way so as to render service to the rising profession. Often 
he would recall later what M’Fadyean had meant to him in those 
early years, when on his way to Red Lion Square from his lodgings 
in Camden Town he called almost every morning for three years 
to receive guidance from that great President. Invariably on what 
seemed difficult and confusing questions, the decision given was 
calm, clear, far-sighted, and just right.“ When Fred Smith 
retired from the Army at the age of 50, to expend his restless 
energy afresh in the cause of the profession, it was to Bullock 
and, it must be said, Mrs. Bullock—-he looked to complement those 
deficiencies of which he himself was only too conscious. For, as 
he admitted in his “ History,” everything written in any language 
other than his own was to him a closed book. Bullock, however, 
was a polished linguist, and soon he discovered that the aid freely 
given prompted him to deepen his researches. He had not meant 
to go farther back than Tudor times for an introduction to his 
history of modern British veterinary literature. Soon it became 
evident to him that the theme needed study, to discover its roots, 
back to a far more remote antiquity. In that search the labour 
out in by Bullock was stupendous, at all hours, week-ends, and 
olidays, for Smith was an impatient taskmaster. The result 
was a work which was never contemplated when the enquiry was 
first undertaken: according to the judgment of some continental 
veterinary historians it has turned out to be the greatest veterinary 
work in the English language and the one most deserving of the 
name of “ classic.” 

Bullock himself was no mean original historian, as is testified 
by his researches upon the Master Marshals of the City of London 
in the Middle Ages. But it does not detract in the least from our 
own appreciation of his outstanding personal merits to say that 
in our view he was conspicuously endowed by Nature—and, as we 
knew, by Nurture—to be the perfect complement to men of domi- 
nating personality and great calibre such as those meutioned. 
Without him, they would not have been able to execute their 
intentions: with him at hand, they were not only able to execute 
such intentions as they had originally conceived but expand them 
to a measure that they had never contemplated at the outset. 
The welding and strengthening of the profession, therefore, went 
on apace during those early years. But then, as the years went 
on, and those great figures vanished from the scene, an anxious 
troubled look came over that zealous face: where were their suc- 
cessors? These new men were leaning on /inr! 


From Mr. C. W. Francis (Assistant Secretary, R. C. V. S.) 

As one who has had the privilege and pleasure of being associated 
with Dr. Fred Bullock for the past 20 years, it seems very hard 
for me to realize that his long and useful life dedicated so fully 
and sincerely to the veterinary profession should at last have to 
terminate, thus creating a void which it would seem impossible 
ever to fill. 

Of his many private conversations with the writer, none stand 
out so clearly as those, uttered on rare occasions, when he unfolded 
to me his aims and ambitions in life, and how thankful he was 
that some, at any rate, had fructified and redounded to the pro- 
fession’s benefit. He always had the profession’s interest uppermost 
in his thoughts, even during his prolonged illness. 

I personally cannot pay a higher tribute to his memory than to 
say that he was indeed a wonderful man, loved, admired and 
respected by all who came into contact with him—and there were 
many from all walks of life—loved for his feelings towards others, 
admired for his sincerity of purpose and respected because of the 
vast knowledge he was ever willing to place at the disposal of his 
fellow-men. How often one has heard him spoken of as “4 
genius,” as “literally a walking encyclopaedia,” and as being 8 
ready and willing to answer any questions,” however complex. 8. 
wholehearted was the confidence of Dr. Bullock in his convictions, 
and so happy and genial his disposition, that many members of 
the profession looked naturally to him for guidance. He was 
conscientious to the last degree, and in everything he undertook he 
exercised an amazing thoroughness—at times, almost unbelievable. 

The members of the staff, while deeply mourning his passing, 
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will be comforted in the knowledge that by seeking to emulate the 
example which he set, they will in some small measure be perpetu- 
ating the memory of a great and lovable man. 

To Mrs. Bullock and her son the staff joint with me in offering 
heart.elt sympathy in this their hour of deep grief. 


Frcem Mr. Jalal-ud-Din Shuja, M.R.C.V.S. 

May I be permitted on behalf of the veterinary profession in 
India and particularly on behalf of the Indian graduates from the 
veterinary colleges in Great Britain, to add my humble tribute to 
the memory ot the late Dr. Fred Bullock? It was indeed with 
sincere regret that I read the sad news of his death. 

Apart from the official contacts, I had the privilege of knowing 
Dr. Bullock personally during my student days at the Royal Veter- 
inary College. He took a genuine interest in all students and was 
especially anxious to help the students from India. Although 
extremely busy in his multifarious duties he always had a few 
moments to spare for an unexpected visitor. In my quest of know- 
ledge about the legal aspects of the veterinary problems in India 
I received from him most valuable and sound advice which I shall 
always remember gratefully. He was a wise mentor and indeed a 
very sincere friend. 

We, from India, equally share the great loss suffered by our 
British colleagues, and remember with gratitude his great services 
in the cause of our common problems. 


It is regretted that, in the account of Dr. Bullock's funeral pub- 
lished in our issue of last week, the name of Professor J. G. Wright 
was omitted from the list of those attending. Professor Wright 
represented the University of Liverpool. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions and Answers ’’ will be published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Agglutination Test for Brucellosis in the Bovine 

Q. CXLVI.—How much faith can be placed by a_ practitioner 
in a negative or positive result given by the agglutination test for 
Brucellosis in the bovine? 

A.—This question reads as though its author had at some time 
had an unfortunate experience with the agglutination test, which 
has caused him to doubt its reliability. No biological test, or 
product, claims 100 per cent. accuracy, and one or two contra- 
dictory results do not in any way invalidate the general reliability 
of the test for diagnostic purposes. It is important, however, to 
realise what its limitations are. A negative result is not a sure 
guarantee of freedom from infection because animals do not 
react immediately they become infected; they do so only after an 
interval of varying length which occasionally may be quite pro— 
longed. Some infected animals, for example, maintain the nega- 
tive phase during pregnancy, but they become positive as a rule 
within three weeks of its termination. In exceptional cases, 
however, the carrier state persists apparently indefinitely in the 
absence of agglutinins in the blood serum. 

Except in the case of a young calf which has acquired a 
passive immunity from its dam, a positive result of the test indi- 
cates that an animal is or has been naturally infected with 
Brucellosis or that it has been vaccinated. Following vaccination 
most animals produce agglutinins and the titre reaches its maxi— 
mum in ten to 16 days and then tends to decline. It attains a 
higher level and takes longer to disappear in older animals than 
in those that are vaccinated as calves. Of the latter some 80 per 
cent. become negative within four to six months and mostly 
remain so, but a by no means insignificant proportion still react 
to the test at 18 months or more. Vaccinated heifers are very 
apt to retain a high titre for at least a year and still older animals 
for an even longer period. 


Ross Test for Acetone 


Q. CXLVII.—What is the Ross Test for Acetone? Can it be 


applied to milk? 


A.— The Ross test (J. Lab. and Clin. Med. 16. 908. 1930-31) 
is identical with Rothera’s test in principle, the only difference 
being that a solid mixture of sodium nitroprusside and ammonium 
sulphate is shaken with the urine instead of first saturating with 
ammonium sulphate then adding a few drops of dilute freshly 
prepared sodium nitroprusside. The mixture in both the Ross 


test and the Rothera test is then made alkaline with strong ammonia. 
The intensity of the colour obtained is a rough measure of the 


concentration of acetone, and may be arbitrarily graded into four 
intensities trom faint purple to deep purple. With very strong 
reactions the urine may be diluted with a known amount of water 
to bring it within the arbitrary colour range. 

Rothera’s test, or a modification of it, is preferably carried out 
on milk when used as an aid to diagnosis of acetonaemia in the 
dairy cow, as many normal stall-fed cows give a positive reaction 
in the urine. The diagnostic value of Rotheras test on milk 
is discussed by A. B. Paterson, Vet. J., 101, No. 9, 199-204 (Sept., 
1945) and a convenient modification for field use, similar to the 
Ross test in urine, is described. 

The level of total ketones in milk approximates to half that 
of the corresponding blood serum, while the urine may show 
several times the blood level. The intensity of the reaction in 
milk may therefore serve as an index of the degree of ketonaemia, 
although the latter is not necessarily directly proportional to the 
clinical symptoms displayed. A positive Rothera reaction in 
milk together with clinical symptoms, such as fall in milk vield, 
may be taken as conclusive of acetonaemia. 


Unit of Vitamin A 

Q. CXLIVIII. - May I ask how the USP. Unit of vitamin A 
compares with the International Unit as used in this country? 

A. So far as the writer is aware, both the B.P. and the U.S. P'. adopt 
the International Unit of vitamin A. 

I. U. vitamin A = 0-6 microgramme /3-carotene or | 
gramme carotene = 1-7 LU. vitamin A. 

As, however, carotene is not fully utilized in the body, it is in 
eflect less active biologically than these figures suggest: thus, in 
man, one microgramme is equivalent to only about 0-75 LU. vitamin 


micro- 


Reverse Transmissibility of infective Hepatitis 

Q. CXLIX.—/s there any record of human infective hepatitis 
causing illness in dogs? 

Can an animal become a carrier of this infection? 

There are apparently several instances where jaundice in the 
family pet has preceded or followed infective hepatitis of the owner 
or some member of the family. This may be. pure coincidence, 
but is it? 

A. 80 far as is known, there is no record of human intective 
hepatitis causing illness in dogs. Although the disease in humans 
has been recognized for some time as intective in type, it -is only 
recently that experimental transmission of the disease to susceptible 
humans has been accomplished. There has so far been no success 
in infecting laboratory animals, but it is not known for certain 
whether dogs have been used in this work. From these remarks 
it follows that animal carriers are not known. 

The writer has seen several cases of hepatitis in dogs, in one 
locality, which were slightly suggestive of an infective condition, 
but in no case was there any history of disease in the family at or 
about that time. 

Since the accurate diagnosis of leptospiral jaundice is not casy, 
particularly in the mild gases which occasionally occur, is it not 
possible that the disease in question, where human and canine 
jaundice have been coincident, may have been due to Leptospira 
icterohaemorrhagica? Further, in the experimental transmission of 
infective hepatitis the only material which has so far been found to 
set up the disease is faecal washings from early active cases; it 
would seem, therefore, exceedingly unlikely that dogs would acquire 
the infection. 


Administration of Pentothal Sodium (O. CXLIV) 


Sir,—I have used the intraperitoneal route for the administration 
of pentothal sodium in preference to the intravenous for the induc- 
tion of narcosis in pigs. The dose required for intraperitoneal 
administration is at least double the intravenous dose, e.g., 4 single 
injection of about 10 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution is required for, 
the induction of narcosis or light anaesthesia in a pig weighing 
50 Ib. Induction takes about five minutes and narcosis persists for 
ten to 15 minutes; consciousness is quickly regained but the animal 
is unable to rise for one or two hours. No ill effects have been 
observed except that some pigs showed signs of irritation immedi- 
ately after injection by scratching at the belly. The same route 
has been tried in guinea-pigs and, although the drug was unsatis- 
factory for the induction of anaesthesia in this species as there was 
little margin between an anaesthetic dose and a fatal dose, no ill 
effect was observed in survivors. 

Yours faithfully, 
Research Station, W. M. Henperson. 
(Foot-and-Mouth Disease Committee), 
Pirbright, Surrey. 


February 25th, 1946. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Agricuiture (Artificial Insemination) Bill in the Lords 

Ihe above Bill was read the third time in the House ot Lords 
on Tuesday ct last week, and passea. 

In the debate on Second Reading, the Earl of Huntingdon (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry ot Agriculture) stressed the great 
advantages of artificial inseminauon of livestock over natural maung 
from the point of view of the commercial farmer and indeed the 
country generally. ‘Lhe transmission oi some breeding diseases 
from the bull and the cow could, moreover, be avoided thereby. 
The method of selection of the bull and of keeping him wouid 
also prevent other diseases being transmitted, and, in fact, prevent 
the bull having them at all. 

At this tume when producers in Great Britain and throughout 


_the world were striving, or would be striving, to build up their 


stocks, it was imperative that not only should there be increased 
quantity but quality in our primary products, and they hoped that, 
through the use of artificial insemination, they could get better 
sires to be used in wider and wider fields, and this must rapidly 
increase the quality of our herds. 

Side by side with the development of commercial centres there 
must be provision for research work. Much had yet to be learnt, 
and many problems, genetic, veterinary and economic, required 
investigation. This Bill provided a means whereby such work could 
be financed. It gave power to the Minister to set up research centres 
and to aid approved research work on artificial insemination else- 
where. 

It was one of the duties of the Central Advisory Committee on 
Artificial Insemination to advise the Minister in planning develop- 
ment in England and Wales. Care was being taken to see there 
was no waste through unnecessary duplication of effort and that 
areas of beef as well as of milk production were included. The 
advice of the veterinary profession was that as a general rule it 
was undesirable to house more than 20 bulls in one centre, and 
the reason was that if there should be a stoppage owing to an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease nearby there would be consider- 
able losses to the farmers round about—the cow owners—as it might 
be difficult to get semen from a distance. Therefore there must 
be some limitation on the size and the location of the centres. He 
was happy to say that the Milk Marketing Board proposed to play 
a very big part in the development of this national scheme. They 
already operated in four of the 13 areas where the service was at 
present provided, and they expected to extend this service to several 
more areas very shortly. Their centres would further increase in 
numbers during the next few years. To permit the Board to carry 
out their proposals fully, Clause 5 of the Bill empowered them to 
operate centres for the benefit of all cattle owners irrespective of 
whether they are registered milk producers or not. 

Eart De La Warr said that unquestionably this Bill, if passed 
into law, would be of the greatest assistance to the small farmer, 
the man with 15 cows or under, who could not afford to buy an 
expensive bull and who, therefore, all too frequently, bought what 
he could afford, which, again all too frequently, was what was called 
a scrub bull. 

The question of disease was obviously of fundamental importance. 
The scrub bull was very frequently the village bull, who went round 
the village spreading disease from one herd to another. He thought 
that this Bill could also be of assistance to the pedigree breeder 
at the other end of the scale. If artificial insemination was to be 
a success there had got to be an adequate supply of proven sires. 
Artificial insemination undoubtedly contained dangers, therefore 
he particularly welcomed the provisions for controlling the use of 
this form of breeding. 

We wanted more knowledge of the technique, more knowledge 
abeut methods of storage and the length of time that storage was 
possible. We wanted to know more about the distances that we 
could send semen, and more about the number of cows that one 
bull could deal with. More information was needed, too, on the 
question of organization. When he was in America a little while 
ago. he found that there had been very rapid development of 
societies for dealing with artificial insemination. There had been 
what he would call a mushroom growth of such bodies. They had 
not always used the best bulls, and a good deal of bad blood had, 
therefore, been spread. In some instances, the societies had very 
soon gone bankrupt and their work had, in consequence, completely 
broken down. We did not want that sort of development here. It 
was far better to go ahead steadily and carefully with a controlled 
scheme. We were, through the Agricultural Research Council, 
setting up an institute for research into the fundamental principles 
of animal breeding and genetics. But however large that institute 
was, however many cattle and other animals we had at that institute, 
it was not going to be possible to have nearly enough to obtain 
all the information that we required. Therefore we wanted to get 


the full benefit of the experience of all existing breeders. ‘ihe time 
would come when an appeal must be made to all the big and 
experienced breeders of the country to help by giving them such 
access as was possible to the results of their experience. We ought 
also to be able to get a great deal of intormation from the work 
ot the artificial insemination centres. 

Lorp O'Hacan, speaking as one of those who, a good many years 
ago, was very much concerned with efforts which were made to 
deal with the problem of the scrub bull, welcomed the Bill very 
warmly. The scrub bull had presented a problem for a long time. 
He could only hope that as the result of action that would be taken 
under this Bill, his use would be largely dispensed with. He 
believed that, provided sufficient care was taken in the control ot 
this process, the whole standard of quality of the cattle of this 
country would be raised. The effect of that improvement on milk 
production might be very considerable, and a very great improve- 
ment in the quality of beef cattle might also ensue. 

VIscOUNT STONEHAVEN: There was only one small point upon 
which he would like to have some reassurance. That arose from 
what had been said—quite truly, of course—about the supply of 
first-rate bulls. The backbone of the industry of a pedigree stock- 
breeder was constituted by his export bulls. He should deprecate 
anything being done that might adversely affect the buying by. 
for example, the Argentine of bulls in this country. Buyers from 
abroad gave very large prices for first-rate animals, and this helped 
to keep going the industry which produced the best class of stock. 

Whereas, at the moment, the export of semen was limited to 
certain distances, there was a possibility that in the future a method 
might be developed whereby it could be delivered to any part of 
the world. It would be very unfortunate for the industry which 
he had mentioned if instead of being able to sell their bulls, that 
particular branch of their trade was done away with. Moreover, 
this would have an adverse effect on the supply of first-rate bulls 
needed for the purposes of the artificial insemination centres. 


Government Policy for Agriculture 

In the House of Commons, on Monday of last week, the debate 
was continued on the motion inviting the House to approve the 
Government's long-term policy for agriculture. 

Eart WinterTON, in his opening speech, said that more informa- 
tion was required as to the Government’s plans for breeding research. 
Was anything being done, he asked, to stimulate the pedigree export 
trade? Moreover, this largely urbanized country could not con- 
tinue indefinitely to neglect its soil. 

Many speakers urged that improvement of rural housing and 
amenities, including the provision of an adequate water supply. 
was long overdue. The Government, too, ought to make up its 
mind about wages. 

Tue SecrReTARY OF STATE FOR ScoTLAND (Mr. Westwoop), who made 
the first Ministerial reply, said that a balanced farming economy 
for the country as a whole required a return to the former emphasis 
on livestock. During the war they had endeavoured to make the 
most effective agricultural use of all possible land. In Scotland 
this policy had been carried to the extent of putting stocks of 
sheep and cattle on some of the more suitable deer forests. But 
it had been decided that these were not a potential source for a 
great expansion of agricultural activities. A major problem was 
the need to satisfy the ever-increasing public demand for milk, 
and they had to envisage a production figure greatly in excess of 
the peace-time output, mainly through the stepping up of milk 
vields. An increase of about 100 gallons in the present average 
yield per cow would be necessary. Government sponsored measures, 
as those to combat disease and to expand the advisory services and 
the milk recording and testing schemes, together with the con- 
tinued emphasis on winter production, should all result, in time, in 
a greater output per cow. 


Anm™maL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION IN SCOTLAND 


“My reference to the elimination of disease leads me to say a 
few words on a question which has not been entirely uncontroversial 
in the past,” proceeded Mr. Westwood. “That is the question of 
animal health administration in Scotland on which I have recently 
been in consultation with my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Agriculture. As Members will know, he is responsible for animal 
health administration over the whole country, but the emphasis 
of this administration has shifted a little. In earlier days it was 
mainly a question of control of contagious diseases, such as foot- 
and-mouth. That unfortunately is still with us and my right hon. 
Friend feels very strongly that in such matters a unified administra- 
tion is necessary. But our main object now is to expand services 
for the promotion of health rather than for the suppression of 
disease, and such services should run in harness with livestock im- 
provement schemes and other functions for which T am responsible. 
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My right hon. Friend agrees with this view and has now arranged 
to strengthen his headquarters veterinary staff in Edinburgh by 
stationing there one of his deputy chief veterinary officers who will 
be appointed in consultation with me, so that I may have at my 
disposal in the future regular expert advice on a subject which 
obviously has the closest bearing on the other aspects of agricultural 
policy for which I am responsible. Any changes in animal health 
policy in the future will be the subject of joint Ministerial consulta- 
tion. I think that this new arrangement will do much to strengthen 
our administrative machinery in Scotland.” 

Mr. Westwood admitted that British agriculture would never be 
successful unless there were decent houses and wages for those 
employed in it, and unless town amenities, such as electricity, were 
brought into the countryside. 

The main feature of the debate, however, was the future level of 
agricultural prices. Mr. Turton had a considerable measure of 
support when he declared that agriculture ought not to be pauper- 
ized by subsidies and that the people of this country should pay 
the price of the food they ate just as they were willing to pay for 
the other goods they used. 

Tre PANEL. SERVICE 

Mr. Coiuxs (Taunton) expressed the hope that there would 
be a determined attack on cattle diseases. We lost 200,000,000 
gallons of milk a year by mastitis, contagious abortion and sterility. 
There was one method of meeting that problem—by expanding 
the panel service of veterinary surgeons. There were some 2,000 
veterinaries at the moment, and about 75 per cent. of them were 
in agriculture. That did not appear to be enough. He suggested 
that the 150 veterinaries who could be produced each year by the 
four schools was not enough, and the Government should take 
whatever steps were necessary to increase this number. We had 
also the question of improving the cleanliness of our milk, which 
must be produced from clean stock on clean farms. There was 
an urgent need for the provision of water, electricity and machinery. 

Colonel Lancaster urged the Minister to consider increasing the 
production of the protein types of food in this country to help out 
the feeding-stuff situation for dairy farmers. 

Mr. Col Licx, in his reply, said that it was fundamental for agri- 
culturists to have secure prices and a firm market. On the subject 
of labour, he stated that many of the 80,000 men formerly engaged 
in agriculture who were in the Territorial Army at the beginning 
of the war were returning to that industry, and that a labour force 
of 137,000 prisoners of war, and even more than that, would be avail- 
able for the next harvest. 

The debate was again adjourned. 


Questions 
Livestock TARGET 


Mr. De ta Bere asked the Minister of Agriculture when he will 
be in a position to make a pronouncement as to the place British 
agriculture is to take in the national economy; and what is to be 
the livestock target for the next five years. 

Mr. T. Witu1ams: The Government's objective for British agricul- 
ture was announced in my statement in this House on November 
th last. With regard to the second part of the Question, no 
— ise target can be set for the next five years, but I hope that the 
ivestock population will eventually exceed the pre-war figure. 

Mr. De 1a Bere: Does not the right hon. Gentleman realise that 
the agricultural industry does not know where it stands in the 
national economy? It does not know where it is to-day. Does 
not the right hon. Gentleman further know that it is no good saying, 
“You must hope”; and that something must be done about this 
question of the target for livestock? It is no good hoping. Hoping 
will not cure the difficulties. 


East Arrica (Wu Lire PRESERVATION) 


Sir P. Macponatp asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been called to the indiscriminate slaughter 
of wild animals in the East African territories; and whether, in 
view of the need for enforcing a scientific policy of wild life preser- 
vation in the East African colonies, he will make a full statement 
as to the present policy of the British Government in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. Creecn Jones: I am in correspondence with the Governors 
of the East African territories on the subject of the preservation 
of wild life. His Majesty’s Government recognize that the wild 
life of these territories constitutes a unique asset, and, as such, it 
is their policy to conserve and protect it in accordance with the 
obligations which they have assumed under the International Con- 
vention of 1933. At the same time His Majesty’s Government 


must bear in mind the requirements of human wealth and well- 
being. 


VIVISECTION (REGISTERED PLACES, INSPECTION) 

Mr. P. Freeman asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is satisfied that four inspectors are capable 
of supervising the 1,281,882 simple inoculations and similar experi- 
ments as pertormed on living animals in 1944; if, as no single case 
was reported of cruelty or unnecessary suffering, he is satisfied that 
no such case occurred; and will he permit independent impartial 
observation of these experiments. 

Mr. Epe: Inspectors do not, of course, attempt to supervise every 
inoculation or other experiment performed under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act, 1876, but I am satisfied that they exercise proper 
general supervision. The Act provides that all registered places 
shall be visited from time to time by the Inspectors, but I have no 
power to give authority to others to enter premises where experi- 
ments are conducted under the Act. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
Mar. 12th.—Joint Meeting of the Zoological Society of London and 
the Institute for the Study of Animal Behaviour, Zoo- 

logical Gardens, London, 5 p.m. 


Mar. 12th.—Special Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N. V. MA., at 
the Dick ” College, Edinburgh, 2.30 p.m. 
Mar. 13th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 2.30 p.m. 


Mar. 14th.—N.V.M.A. Survey Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
10.30 a.m. 

Mar. 15th.—N.V.M.A. Survey Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W. C. I. 
10 a.m. 

Mar. 16th.—N.V.M.A. Drafting Committee on Calf Husbandry and 
Calf Diseases, 2 p.m. (Please note alteration from 
March 13th.) 

Mar. lth. Annual Meeting of the Biochemical Society, at King's 
College, Strand, W.C.2, 2.15 p.m. 

Mar 21st.—N.V.M.A. Sub-committee on Conditions of Sale at Cattle 
Markets, 2 p.m. (Please note alteration of date and 
time from last week’s announcement.) 

Mar. 22nd.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A.. at 
Ruthin (Council Chamber), 2 p.m. 

Apr. Ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

Apr. 10th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Apr. Committee Meetings. 

Apr. 12th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 


N. V. MA. Meetings at 36, Gordon Square: 


Apr. 15th.—Therapeutic Trials Committee at 11.30 a.m. 
Finance and General Purposes Committee at 1.30 p.m. 
Apr. 16th.—Sub-committee on First Aid Handbook at 10 a.m. 
Organizing Committee at 12 noon. 
Joint Veterinary Officers and Public Health and Parlia- 
mentary Committee at 2 p.m. 
Appointments Committee at 4 p.m. 


VMA. Meeting at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street: — 


Apr. 17th.—Council Meeting at II a.m. 

May 3rd.—Meeting of the Welsh Branch, N.V.M.A., at Aberyst- 
wyth. 

May 7th. R. C. V.S. Animal 
mencing in London. 

May 7th.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections—Last date for Nominations. 

May 2Ist.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections Voting Papers issued. 

May 28th.—R.C.V.S. Council Elections Voting Papers to be 
returned. 

Tune 4th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

Tune 4th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 6th —R.C.V.S. Committee and Council Meetings. 


Management Examinations, com- 


‘* Parasitic Diseases of Cattle 


With this number of The Veterinary Record there is issued gratis 
to members of the Association, as N.V.M.A. publication No. 8, 
Section III, “ Parasitic Diseases of Bovines”, of the Report on the 
Diseases of Farm Livestock, prepared by the Survey Committee of 
the “ National.” Some amendments and additions have been made 
to the Section as published in the issues of The Veterinary Record 
in February of last year. A further announcement will be made 
when copies are available for purchase by others interested. 
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R.C.V.S. Council Election, 1946 
Further nominations have been received from: — 


Professor W. C. Miller, Holme Park, Sonning: Proposer, G. N. 
Gould; Seconder, W. M. Mitchell. J. D. Peele, Durham: Proposer, 
T. M. Mitchell; Seconder, W. Lyle Stewart. Alan J. Wright, Mac- 
clesfield: Proposer, J. Holroyd; Seconder, H. Sumner. 

* % * * * 


Salaries of Scientific Officers in the Civil Service 


A delegation from the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee 
was received by the Financial Secretary to the Treasury on February 
13th, to discuss the recent White Paper on salaries for scientists in 
the Civil Service. The representative delegation was headed by 
M.P.s and scientists. 

As one of those who presented the case for the scientists, Dr. 
W. R. Wooldridge emphasized the urgent need for considerable 
improvement in the salaries and status of the veterinary personnel 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Colonial Service. He was 
assured by the Financial Secretary that the Treasury was actively 
considering these two services at the moment and hoped to be in 
a position to announce improved conditions in the near future. 

* * * 
PERSONAL 

Marriage.—WiLLiaMson—p’ALBANI.—At All Saints’ Church, Shil- 
long, Assam, on January 28th, 1946, Gordon Thomas Williamson, 
Major R.A.V.C., only son of the late Thomas Williamson, and Eve 
Clementine, O. A. I. VI. N. S./ R., youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
d’ Albani. 

R. C. V. S. OBITUARY 

Doxxxiuv, Andrew A., Drogheda, Co. Louth, Eire. 
London, July 15th, 1902. Died February 28th, 1946. 

Hucnes, J. T. Malcolm, 356, Fifteenth Avenue West, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. Graduated London, July 13th, 1904. Died January 
26th, 1946. 


Graduated 


The Late Mr. Andrew Donnelly, M.R.C.V.S., Drogheda, Co. Louth 
AN APPRECIATION 
(Contributed) 


The tragic death of the late Mr. Andrew Donnelly, XI. R. C. v. s., of 
Drogheda, on February 28th, caused a shock and a deep sense of 
sorrow to his many friends within and outside the profession. He 
was in his usual good spirits in the morning and — driving his 
car to the first case on his list for the day and proceeding to 
examine his patient he collapsed and expired. 

Mr. Donnelly came of a well-known Lurgan family and having 
completed his education at Castleknock College, Dublin, and pos- 
sessing an innate love of animals, he chose the veterinary profes- 
sion as a career and qualified from the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, in 1902. 

After receiving his diploma he set up practice in the historic 
town of Drogheda, the centre of a good farming, hunting and 
horse breeding district. He soon made a name for himself as an 
able practitioner and his reputation extended far beyond his own 
district. His success in practice may be to a certain extent attributed 
to his charm of manner, which was noted by all with whom he 
came in contact. 8 , 

He was retiring in disposition and avoided publicity in the way 
of reading papers at meetings, but his remarks in professional dis- 
cussions were always sound, interesting and instructive and much 
appreciated. In all matters concerning the interests of the practi- 
tioners Andrew Donnelly was looked up to to fight his corner and 
well he did it. 

Public authorities recognized his ability and availed of it in the 

romotion of agricultural interests and those of public health. 

e was steadfast in upholding the status and honour of the profes- 
sion and at the risk of losing appointments he held out for adequate 
remuneration for professional services. His employers, appreciating 
his value as an expert adviser, usually acceded to his demands. 
For many years he was on the panel of veterinary surgeons offi- 
ciating for the Royal Dublin Society at the Dublin Horse Show 
and was appointed by the Department of Agriculture on various 
Commissions dealing with the livestock industry, and always 
availed himself of the opportunity to show the important role which 
the veterinary surgeon plays in this respect. 

He was one of those chosen to give evidence on the question of 
veterinary education before the Vocational Committee which sat 
in Dublin. 

He was a staunch supporter of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of Ireland, of which he was early elected President. Although a 


busy man and far from the city he rarely missed a Council or 
General Meeting and all matters pertaining to veterinary practi- 
tioners were referred to Andrew Donnelly for sound advice. He 
was for a time President of the Irish Veterinary Council and up to 


his death was an active member of that body. He was for a num- 
ber of years also a member of Council of the Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Only those who knew him intimately can realize how sadly his 
presence will be missed at all veterinary functions in Ireland and 
Great Britain. Many of us will recall the pleasant time spent a few 
years ago at his residence when his hospitality and that of Mrs. 
Donnelly were unbounded. He proudly showed his guests over 
his neat and commodious premises with its well appointed office 
and its up-to-date stables and well furnished harness room con- 
taining heirlooms of his father’s and grandfather’s days. ‘This 
occurred on the occasion of a visit of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland to the famous Hilltown Dairy Farm over 
which the visitors were shown by Mr. Donnelly, under whose veter- 
inary supervision it was conducted. He, as well as his sons, was 
a noted figure in the hunting field, being a keen follower of the 
Meath, Louth and Ward Union Hounds. 

He kept in touch with advances in veterinary science and was 
quick to adopt them in his practice. 

He leaves a widow, five sons and three daughters. Two of his 
sons, Arthur and Jim, are following in his footsteps, both being 
members of the veterinary profession. His eldest son, Alan, is a 
solicitor and is married to the daughter of Professor J. J. O'Connor. 
late Principal of the Veterinary College of Ireland. 

To add to the sadness of Mr. Donnelly’s death, his youngest son 
who is engaged in farming is suffering, but fortunately recovering. 
from a serious hunting accident sustained a few weeks ago when 
he received a fracture through the lumbar vertebrae. 

The passing of Andrew Donnelly has caused a gap in the ranks 
of the veterinary profession which will be difficult to fill. The 
sympathy of his colleagues goes out to his distressed widow and 
family in their great loss. 


EMPIRE SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE 

In view of the urgent problems relating, among other matters, to 
medicine, agriculture and nutrition, that await the application of 
joint efforts by scientists from all over the world for their solution, 
it is gratifying to learn that an Empire Scientific Conference, organ- 
ized by the Royal Society, will be opened in London on Monday, 
June 17th, by the King. It will move to Cambridge for a week on 
Saturday, June 22nd, and will go to Oxford for another week on 
June 29th, returning to London on July 6th. 

The conference, which has the approval and support of the 
Government, will be attended by prominent scientists from the 
United Kingdom, most of the Dominions, India and the Colonies. 
Its primary purpose (says The Times) is to provide an oppextunity 
for an exchange of views upon scientific problems which are of 
immediate practical importance to various parts of the Empire, 
and to discuss ways and means of achieving the greatest practical 
measure of collaboration between the scientists in various parts of 
the Commonwealth in their solution. 

The Royal Society’s conference will be followed immediately by 
the Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, which will discuss 
the detailed measures to be taken to organize and promote collab- 
oration in scientific work throughout the Commonwealth on subjects 
of direct interest to the Governments concerned, including many 
of those which may be raised during the Royal Society’s confer- 
ence. The Imperial Agricultural Bureaux will also be holding a 
Review Conference (postponed from 1941) concurrently with the 
Official Conference. 

In 1941 the British Central Scientific Office was set up in Wash- 
ington to facilitate the interchange of scientific information between 
the United Kingdom and the United States for war purposes. This 
was later changed to the British Commonwealth Scientific Office 
and it then consisted of missions from the Dominions as well as the 
United Kingdom. 

The purpose was to secure a common approach to the United 
States in the interchange of scientific information. In addition. 
Dominion scientific liaison officers were appointed in London. On 
the initiative of the Dominion missions consideration was given in 
1944 to the possibilities that Commonwealth co-operation in scien- 
tific matters brought about for war purposes should be continued in 
peace-time and that something on the lines of the British Central 
Scientific Office should be established in London. 

It has been suggested that the object of this proposed office 
would be to provide a central organization for the interchange ot 
scientific information inside the Empire from the point of view of 
economics and industrial development and of academic research. 
The Royal Society’s Empire Scientific Conference will, among other 
things, discuss this proposal, and the Commonwealth Scientific 
Official Conference will consider the setting up of the machinery 
recommended. 

The Roval Society’s Conference will provide opportunities for 
men of science from Empire countries to discuss their problems 
as individuals, and not in any wav as the representatives of par- 
ticular governments and organizations. 
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Supjects rok Discussion 

Among the subjects selected for discussion are the following: — 

The organization of science in the various countries; 

Agricultural science; 

Medical science, in particular the physiological and psychological 
factors affecting human life in industry and under tropical condi- 
tions. 

Nutritional science, with particular reference to the nutritional 
status of the indigenous peoples of the Colonies; 

Modern methods of mapping and exploration by air; 

Measures to secure greater uniformity in standards of measure- 
ment; 

Land utilization and conservation; 

Survey of mineral resources. 

At the informal evening discussions the following may be some 
of the subjects discussed: 

Scientific aspects of radio communications. 

Meteorological research and climate surveys; 

Geophysics; 

Soil mechanics; 

Oceanography; 

Cosmic rays; 

The fishing industry; and 

Genetics. 

HIS MAJESTY’S DONATION TO THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


Our readers will note with gratification that the King has given 
a donation of £100 to the Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, 
London. The gift will recall to the minds of many the great 
occasion in the history of the institution when their Majesties 
opened the rebuilt premises in November, 1937. 

ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

Swine Fever: 

Lincs. (Kesteven).—Bullock 
Lincs. (Mar. Ist). 

Lines. (Holland).—Belnie Lane, Surfleet, Spalding, Lincs. (Mar. 
4th). 

Middlesex.—420, Oakleigh Road, Whetstone, London, N.20 (Mar. 
Ist). 

Norfolk. Allotments, 
Norfolk (Mar. Ist). 

Wilts—-Manor Road, Mere, Warminster, Wiltshire (Feb. 27th); 
Manor House, Baydon, Marlborough, Wiltshire (Feb. 27th). 

Yorks. (E. R.). Foston-on-the-Wolds, Driffield, Yorkshire 
27th). 


Pastures, London Road, Sleatord, 


Longlands, Holkam, West-next-the-Sea, 


(Feb. 
** % xt 


TOWARDS A MEDICAL ACADEMIC CENTRE FOR LONDON 


In our issue of February 23rd we intimated that at the Hunterian 
dinner of the Royal College of Surgeons on February I4th Sir 
Alfred Webb-Johnson announced that Sir William H. Collins had 
made a further gift of £100,000 to the college on certain conditions. 
The conditions are explained in a letter from Sir William Collins 
to the President of the college which was issued on Thursday of 
last week. Sir William Collins wrote :— 

I have been disturbed for some time because it seemed to me 
that possibly financial considerations were preventing the Royal 
College of Physicians transferring their headquarters to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. In order to help to remove any such difficulty which 
may be standing in the way of the establishment of a Medical 
Academic Centre in London, I am making a further gift of 
£100,000 to the Royal College of Surgeons to provide increased 
endowment for the scientific departmentts. The gift is made on 
condition that the Council offers all the sites and property which 
they own to the east of the college and which are not required for 
the extension of the Royal College of Surgeons as a free gift to the 
Royal College of Physicians. The offer by the Royal College of 
Surgeons must be conditional on the site being used for a new 
building for the Royal College of Physicians and must be kept open 
for at least 12 months. 

The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons has accepted with 
extreme gratitude the conditions laid down and has made a formal 
offer of the site to the Royal College of Physicians in accordance 
with Sir William Collins’s wish. 

* * * * * 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MEDICAL PRESS 


The Editor of the publications issued by the above Association 
(Dr. Santo Vanasia, of Via Mecchia 71, Milan) informs us that 
the Association plans this year to issue a bibliographical bulletin 
of medical periodicals and of the latest medical books, published 


in various parts of the world. Authors, editors and typographers 
are invited to send copies of their publications, or at least all the 
necessary bibliographical data, for insertion in the bulletin, without 
charge. The catalogue will present a summary of information 
regarding all periodicals, and will thus be of great service to men 
of science. It will sent free of charge to the editors of medical 
reviews in order to keep them posted on the medical literature of 
all countries. 

The Association hopes to obtain permission to use the Vatican 
station for regular broadcasts of sufficient length to enable it to 
bring to the editors of medical reviews the most interesting informa- 
tion which is being published by the medical Press everywhere. 

* * * * * 
VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 

The Council beg to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the receipt 
of donations from the following in memory of the late Dr. Fred 
Bullock : — 

Mr. E. P. Barrett, Professor T. J. Bosworth, Mrs. E. Brittlebank, 
Principal and Mrs. J. B. Buxton, Major A. C. Duncan, Eire Veter- 
inary Council, Eastern Counties Society, Messrs. O. V. Gunning, 
W. J. Ironside, W. S. King (exors. of), Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Male, 
Major A. B. Mattinson, Major L. P. Pugh, Captain E. B. Reynolds, 
Messrs. R. V. and A. C. Thatcher, R.C.V.S. Staff, R.V.C. Students, 
R.V.C. Principal and Staff, Colonel and Mrs. P. J. Simpson, Mr. 
Arnold Spicer, Mrs. B. S. Stevens, Miss O. Uvarov, Misses E. and J. 
Whitton, Mr. Jack Whitton, Mr. John Willett, Professor and Mrs. 
G. H. Wooldridge. 

Total amount to date (March 4th, 1946)—£69 18s. 6d. 
* * * 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 

The Hanel Schiene. At the end of January 6,293 farmers in 
England and Wales were taking advantage of the scheme for the 
control of diseases of dairy cattle. This scheme which is sponsored 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the National Farmers’ 
Union and the National Veterinary Medical Association, enables 
the most up-to-date method of control to be exercised over mastitis, 
contagious abortion, sterility and Johne’s disease. A veterinary 
surgeon examines the herd at least four times a year, and makes as 
many additional visits as may be found necessary. A farmer pays 
him a yearly fee ona flat rate basis for each cow and heifer in the 
herd. The Ministry provides free laboratory services, free abortion 
vaccine, and an expensive drug, sulphanilamide, at a low charge 
for the treatment of certain forms of mastitis. 


Where the Milk Goes.—The gross production of milk in England 
and Wales in 1937-38 was 1,438 million gallons. Of this, 860 
million gallons went for liquid consumption, 423 million gallons for 
manufacture and 155 million gallons for feeding livestock. For 
the year 1944-45, ending May 3lst, gross production was 1,402 
million gallons. Liquid consumption accounted for 1,151 gallons 
gallons, 163 million gallons went for the manufacturing of edible 
goods only and 88 million gallons for stock-feeding. In 1944-45 
as in all other war years, increase in consumption in liquid form 
was made possible by decreasing the gallonage manufactured. 

The average annual yjeld of the 2,612,000 milking cows and 
heifers in England and Wales in 1939 was 550 gallons per cow. 
Last year, and this after nearly six years of war, the number of 
milking cows and heifers was 2,814,999. Their average yield was 
slightly lower, being just under 500 gallons, but it is a wonder 
that this figure was not much lower when the difficulties of milk 
production in war-time with its problems of feeding, labour, black- 
out and double summer time are taken into consideration. 


Out-wintering Hill Cattle. After three years’ experience of grazing 
cattle on 1,800 acres of hill grazing land, a Scottish farmer in the 
Gala Water district has come to the conclusion that the system of 
grazing only sheep on hill-land is an unsound one, and that the 
introduction of a prover number of cattle offers a means of greatly 
improving methods of hill farm management. 

On his farm Irish stirks, about 12 to 15 months old, are bought 
about February instead of April or May as is the general custom 
in the neighbourhood. They are kept in yards on a subsistence 
diet until they go out on the hill grazing in the spring. Subse- 
quently, they are out-wintered, and, if natural cover is not avail- 
able, wind breaks and shelters are provided. Oat sheaves are taken 
from the stack and distributed in suitable places. The number of 
sheaves varies according to the condition of the grass and weather, 
but they average about 14 to two sheaves per beast per day. The 
oats used for this feeding are harvested on the green side so as to 
lessen the shedding of grain from the straw. 

By this simple method of out-wintering the cattle are kept going 
until the coming of the spring grass, by which time they have learnt 
to live very largely on rough pasture. With the appearance of the 
spring grass the pasturage improves and their progress is uninter- 
rupted and they do not suffer the “set back” that so often occurs 
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when yard cattle are first turned out on to hill grazing. The 
animals are finally sold off the grass when are about 2} years old. 

The grazing ot cattle on the hills during summer has already 
brought about a marked improvement in the sheep grazings, and 
there seems reason to believe that as time goes on this improvement 
will be progressive. 

* * * 

In connection with Dublin College versus London College rugby 
match to be played in Dublin on March 9th, the Hon. Secretary 
of the former Club asks us to state that, inasmuch as at the time 
of writing the venue had not been fixed, Dublin graduates should 
look up their morning papers to-day, as the Dublin R.F.C. would like 
as many old hands as possible to be present. 

* * * 

Scientists should make it clear to the world that if national 
military secrecy were allowed progressively to encroach upon the 
freedom of science a terrible, possibly a mortal, wound would have 
been inflicted on the free spirit of science itself, to the immeasurable 
loss of what it stood ready to offer to a wiser world.—Sir Henry 
Date, President of the Royal Society. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opimon or 
having recewed the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

* * * 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION 


Sir, — I would like to offer hearty congratulations to Dr. A. T. 
Phillipson on his most excellent account of The Physiology of 
Digestion in the Ruminant.” It is to be hoped that this most valu- 
able account of the researches which have been carried out by the 
Unit of Animal Physiology, Cambridge, will become widely known 
amongst the agricultural industry. Personally, 1 hope that Dr. 
Phillipson and his colleagues will be able to extend their work 
so as to include a study of the physiology of crop digestion in 
poultry, with particular reference to the production of the lower 
tatty acids and their possible implication in so-called “ sour crop.” 

. Yours faithfully, 


The British Oil & Cake Mills, Ltd., W. P. Biount. 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E. C.. 


February 28th, 1946. 

* * * 
THE LATE DR. FRED BULLOCK 

Dear Sir,—I desire through you to thank the very many kind 
friends who have written me and our son letters of sympathy, show- 
ing the warmth of their affection for my husband, also those who 
have sent donations to the V.V.B.F. It is a great comfort to know 
that his service to the profession is so widely recognized, so highly 


valued. 
As he would wish, I shall answer all letters as soon as I am able 


to do so. 


* 


Yours sincerely, 
J. H. Linpsay ByLtock. 
10, Gt. Russell Mansions, London, W. C. I. 
February 26th, 1946. 
CRITICISM—-CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE 

Sir,—I had hoped ere this that some other pen than mine would 
have been brought into play by way of offering congratulations to 
those responsible in the compiling of the issue of The Veterinary 
Record of December Ist, 1945. To me it appealed as a masterpiece 
of high-class journalism, a fountain of valuable knowledge, and 
an insight as to how far flung veterinary science is to-day. An issue 
of which each and all of us might well be proud. 

And may I be allowed to congratulate Professor Miller on his 
deeply reasoned, concise and informative address, an address which 
is just as it should be, embodying tone and very high literary style. 

Basing my conclusions on this issue alone I had great hopes of 
our calling and its bright future, but I received a mild shock when 
I read the Centenary Commemoration Number of December 22nd, 
1945, and I wondered if those master minds who created the previous 
issue were the same who produced the latter. : 

As it appeared to me, the context might have had a little more 
balance and sense of proportion; for example, some men were 
lauded to a generous degree, others equally deserving received 
small credit, while not a few worthy of honourable mention were 
ignored for the great work rendered during their lifetime. 

Particularly did I notice that Sir Fred. Hobday's monumental 
work received but scant attention. As we all know, Hobday took 


over the Principalship of the London Veterinary College when it 
was more fit to nouse animals than human intellectua.s. 

Incidentally, it has always been a puzzle to me to know how it 
was that Mcfadyean and his collaborators were able to carry out 
the great work they did in such a sordid environment. 

The late Principal appeared to have done little to alleviate the 
state of affairs; consequently his successor had to start from the 
ground floor, an undertaking which might have appalled lesser men. 

But Hobday, undaunted, set to work, working by day, dreaming 
by night, elaborating ways and means for raising funds so that 
he could build a school worthy of his profession and the capital 
city of the empire and second to none in Europe. His dreams 
reached fruition, but at what a price—nothing less than the supreme 
sacrifice—his life. 

And now that Hobday’s work is done here, he has left a monu- 
ment behind, all his own, for the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
is Hobday, and generations unborn will rise up and sing his praises. 

And now may I be permitted to make a few passing observations 
upon the remarks of the G.P.s? ; 

I will make allusions to only two of them, for I do not consider 
some of their remarks should pass unchallenged. 

A, practitioner from north of the Tweed“ has seen fit to black- 
ball some of the examiners of his own day, even going so far 
as to say that unparliamentary language levelled at a student was 
not uncommon. This was not my experience, for I found everyone 
I sat under most helpful and most courteous, and I always sensed 
the feeling—what each was out to find out was not how little the 
student knew but how much. 

I must also take exception to the none-too-flattering remarks 
your correspondent makes about one of nature’s gentlemen, scholar, 
and intellectual, I mean Dr. Fleming. 

One of the doyens of his day, and a great worker, he was indeed 
a giant among giants, and whatever may be said to the contrary, 
I do submit he served his day and generation well and left behind 
two monumental works to enrich his profession. 

Again, he brands the examiners of these bygone days as toffs” 
and if by that he means they dressed smartly as became their 
station, then all honour and praise be due to them, although | 
need hardly ge out that at that period frock coats not morning 
coats were the vogue. Would that the members of our calling 
to-day emulated their example and were more particular about 
their appearance. It is not everyone to-day who can afford a 
20 guinea Savile Row suit, but each and all of us can look well 
groomed and clean, although I believe soap is on points. 

The writer in making an allusion to setoning for quarter evil, 
remarks, “ how it acted I do not know.” 

The answer is simple and sure: it doesn’t act. The method was 
only based on a fetish, the relic of an ignorant, empirical age. 

And now I come to my final observation. 

May I ask in all humility, has your correspondent from the 
South-West been vegetating in a backwater of his own creation? 
For he seriously asserts “we can do little more than we did 25 
years ago,” and adds “one bit of trial and error follows another.” 
Surely, is it not a fact that all through the history of the human 
race man, by climbing the stepping stones of failure, has reached 
the pinnacle of fame and success? 

Again he says, people have become calcium mad’,” meaning, 
I presume, in the treatment of milk fever, but where should we be 
without it to-day? In the pre-Schmidt, Dryerre, Greig days 85 per 
cent. of our milk fever cases died, to-day nearly 100 per cent. 
recover, and it would be interesting to note how many million 
pounds these men have been the means of saving since the treat- 
ment was adopted, and how much thanks they have received from 
the agricultural community for their great work. 

Unlike your correspondent, I assert the profession has made 
spectacular progress all along the line, especially during these last 
three decades. I will go even further and confess on looking back 
now to my early days when I qualified I was little better than an 
empiric in the carrying out of orthodox treatment in many Cases. 

In those days the cause of many diseases was a sealed book. 
the vis medicatrix naturae was badly understood and ignored. 
and many of our patients recovered, not because of our treatment 
but in spite of it. 

In those early days practice preceded science; to-day practice 
and science go hand in hand, and for all this both man and _ beas! 
owe a debt of eternal gratitude to our scientific researchers. 

Finally, let me say I hope no one will presume I have pennes 
these lines in a garrulous and quarrelsome mood, or with the vier 
of hurting the susceptibilities of any colleague of mine; on thé 
contrary, I have acted solely upon the axiom that truth is for evej 


on the scaffold, justice is for ever in the pillory, and only in defencg, 


of those who have gone “leaving their footprints on the sands 6 
time all honour to them: and all that I ask is to be privileged " 
put up a feeble plea to their memories. 
And so-“ de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 
Yours faithfully, 


Fryern Hall, Bridgwater. Wo. Scort. 
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